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THE ESSENTIAL IN RELIGION. 


Y all students of history it has been recognized that in the 
religious spirit is to be found one of the most potent of the 
forces which have determined the character and the destiny of 
nations. Nor is it less evident, on the other hand, that among 
many of the leading peoples of the world, the sections of society 
most distinctively intellectual and progressive are largely com- 
posed of individuals who have passed beyond the influence of the 
religious tenets held by their fathers, either adopting toward such 
religion a directly hostile attitude, or passively ignoring it, be- 
cause they regard its dogmas as too dubious to be accepted by 
them as the rule of faith and duty. 

One may regard this scepticism of the more cultivated minds 
in Italy, France, Germany, and England, with distaste or with 
satisfaction, one may look upon it as an indication of intellectual 
growth, or as a proof of moral obliquity, but its existence in 
various forms and degrees it is impossible to deny. It is little 
wonder if, in view of this fact, the question at times presses upon 
us, as to what part, if any, religion is to play in the future story 
of civilization. Is it a force that has nearly spent itself, or that 
at least is diminishing, and is destined to diminish further, and at 
last to disappear? Or are its roots so closely interwoven with 
the deepest instincts and needs of the human soul, that its reign 
must be as enduring as humanity itself? Or is it possible that 
religion is a permanent factor in the life of our race, but that it is 
destined to pass into wholly new forms, and to express itself in 
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manifestations hitherto unrecognized, corresponding to the rise of 
the masses of mankind to higher stages of intelligence, and to the 
enlargement of their moral horizon. 

Obviously the whole significance of any discussion of this 
problem depends upon the attaching of some definite meaning to 
the word ‘religion.’ Very numerous and very diverse have 
been the definitions offered of the term. Generally they have 
erred by suggesting too narrow a restriction of its denotation. 
What religion is, has too often been taken to mean what some 
one form, or some one function of religion is. Not seldom the 
word has been limited to the higher, or more intense manifesta- 
tion of devotional feelings, or to what has been held to be the 
more worthy presentations of spiritual truth. From this it comes 
that we are still sometimes assured that many savage people have 
‘no religion.’ From this, too, originates the misleading classi- 
fication of religions into ‘true’ and ‘false.’ Evidently, how- 
ever, any such restriction of the term is unwarranted. Like all 
other important phenomena of human society, religion has ap- 
peared in many forms, being modified and qualified by the in- 
numerable circumstances determining the character and the en- 
vironment of races, communities, and individuals. Moreover, any 
careful study of religions leads us to recognize the historical con- 
tinuity of the religious consciousness, and we see that the 
‘higher,’ more complex, and more spiritual forms of cult and 
creed, have been evolved gradually from those that were simpler 
and more crude. Nor, again, is any satisfactory exposition given 
of the true nature of religion, if only one aspect of the religious 
life is recognized in the definition. Thus “ morality touched with 
emotion" may perhaps stand as the expression of the dominant 
note in the creed of a Matthew Arnold, as it might in that of a 
Marcus Aurelius, or, with a difference of emphasis, of a George 
Fox; but it would be an obviously inadequate description of 
what religion meant to a Calvin, or a Thomas Aquinas. We 
must try therefore to lay our foundation more broadly and more 
deeply. 

When we ask ourselves what we mean when we speak of a 
religious man, a religious community, a religious race, we find 
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that we have in view a certain temper of mind, a certain way of 
facing the facts of existence, which affects the whole tone and 
color of the emotional life, and which has a determining influence 
upon conduct, upon that external side, that is, of a man’s indi- 
viduality by which alone his fellows can judge of him; whether 
the creed be low or lofty, simple or complex, it must be felt; 
whether its outer expression consist in ceremony or ritual, in 
philanthropic work or in fanatical persecutions, some effect it 
must have on the emotional and the practical life; if either of 
these factors be wholly absent the phenomenon is not that of 
religion. Thus, for example, almost all critics of Immanuel 
Kant have agreed that his account of religion was deficient and 
incorrect, just because in identifying it with the recognition of 
the moral law as a divine command, he almost eliminated from 
his definition the element of emotion. On the other hand, we 
should for the most part hesitate to call Rousseau a ‘ religious’ 
character, not because of any defects in his creed, nor from any 
lack of emotional susceptibilities, but because his beliefs, though 
genuine, and often accompanied by keen feeling, were not to any 
appreciable extent ‘springs of conduct.’ The mere religiosity 
of the sentimentalist is not a genuine religion at all. The defi- 
nition of the Epistle of St. James is obviously directed to the 
exclusion of just such unpractical sentimentality. “ Pure re- 
ligion, and undefiled before God, and the Father, is this : To visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.” 

Yet there must be more than the influence of feeling upon 
conduct, to constitute religion. Mr. Herbert Spencer points out 
that the loving mother nursing her child gives us an example of 
a perfectly moral action performed under the stimulus of purely 
enjoyable feeling. Yet it would be absurd to speak of her act as 
a ‘religious’ one. To revert to what has been already said, 
there must be a certain way of facing things, a certain direction 
of the intelligence, which must offer an appropriate object to the 
feeling, and through it direct the conduct. And it is this, which 
we may call the intellectual factor in the religious consciousness, 
which constitutes the very heart and core of our problem. 
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What is the intellectual factor present in, and essential to, ‘ re- 
ligion’? There would be little difficulty could we say that 
there must be an assent to a particular creed, embodying some 
one theory of the ultimate nature of the universe; and that to 
give such assent is the only duty of reason within the religious 
sphere. But such a view is, of course, impossible, save to the 
representatives of the narrowest forms of theological dogmatism. 
Even the most superficial glance over the history of religion 
makes it evident that no limit can be set to the theories and con- 
ceptions which have been held by men profoundly religious, as 
being of the essence of their creed. Apart from the enormous 
number of sects within Christianity, the creeds of Jews, Mahom- 
etans, Parsees, Buddhists, to name only a few, are at absolute 
variance from each other. What specific articles of belief were 
common to Confucius, and Pascal, and Marcus Aurelius, and 
Bunyan, and Socrates, and Simeon Stylites? Surely it is clear 
that it is not because of adhesion to any one theological dogma 
or metaphysical conception that we rank these men as religious. 
We must conclude then that there is no particular belief as to 
what the ultimate reality of things is, or as to man’s relation to 
that reality, which is either essential to, or incompatible with, the 
possession of religion. 

And yet, if, as we have seen, the intellect bears its part in re- 
ligion, the question must be faced regarding the nature of that part. 
In attempting to answer this question, I venture to offer a tentative 
explanation of the word ‘religion,’ which, if not fulfilling all the 
requirements of a strictly logical definition, may at least take 
account of all the elements which seem intrinsically necessary to 
it, and which are, therefore, to be found even in its most diverse 
manifestations. 

Religion is the intimate and vital apprehension, by the indi- 
vidual, of what is conceived to be reality, in its fullest sense, /a 
vraie vérité of things; whether such reality be regarded as co- 
extensive with, as included in, as inclusive of, or as distinct from, 
the world of natural phenomena, it always, however, being re- 
garded as in some way related to the individual himself; any 
such apprehension must embrace belief, emotional response, and 
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the determination of conduct, in so far as conduct is supposed to 
have a bearing on the connection of the individual with such 
reality. 

Is now our proposed definition sufficiently broad to cover all 
cases in which we find manifestations of the religious spirit? It 
may be well to test it provisionally, by observing its applicability 
to a few examples representative of religion, at widely separated 
stages of thought, and under the utmost diversity of creed and 
cult. 

We may begin with one of the lowest and crudest forms of 
religion, the fetish worship of the savage. Professor Tylor has 
described fetishism as “the doctrine of spirits embodied in, or at- 
tached to, or conveying influence through, certain material ob- 
jects.” Fetishism is thus, as the same writer declares, but one form 
of animism—the general belief in spirits, so widespread among 
savage and barbarous people. Difficult as it is for us to figure 
to ourselves the vague and incoherent view of things that fetish- 
ism represents, yet this, to puerile superstition, must signify a 
genuine effort of the imagination to reach down to the real 
through the appearance. The influence of his belief on the con- 
duct of the savage varies under different conditions of race and 
environment, but often such influence is very great indeed ; and 
the alternations of childish terror with equally childish attempts 
to wheedle or even to bully the unseen power through its ma- 
terial representation, are, in spite of their naiveté, not unlike the 
display of feeling we often find among worshippers whose creed 
is far less crude and unsophisticated. Even in fetishism, then, 
we find there is implied a belief in a certain reality, there are 
feelings aroused by such a belief, and, to some extent, there is a 
direction of the conduct by these feelings. 

But the savage worshipper of sticks and stones, who is wholly 
incapable of giving the grounds of his belief, and who oftener re- 
gards his fetish with cowardly dread, or selfish greed, than with 
respect or veneration, is but at the lowest stage of religious prog- 
ress. His crude theory is half materialistic, his emotions are 
sordid, his conduct, though influenced, is hardly at all moralized 
by his belief in the supernatural. 
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Let us turn to the religion which offers the most striking con- 
trast to this instinctive animism, and consider a highly spiritual- 
ized creed, as devoutly held and fully realized by a Christian 
saint. By men of all beliefs the /mmztation of Christ has been 
studied and admired for the intensity and purity of its sentiments, 
its lofty ethical tone, and its absolute sincerity. The religion of 
Thomas a’Kempis is of a highly emotional type; for monasti- 
cism, restraining the free use of the intellect, and confining the 
practical activities within a narrow circle of devotional and disci- 
plinary exercises, necessarily tended to give a disproportionate 
preponderance to the purely subjective side of life. But if his 
apprehension of what he held to be spiritual reality was mystical 
rather than rational, if it was assumed rather than proved, it was 
none the less strong and intimate. If he says little of the need 
of a belief in God, it is because doubt was for him impossible. 
The Divine presence, the source of the soul’s joy and power, is 
the thought that inspires all his meditations and prayers. Nor is 
its influence confined to the creation of an ecstasy of devotional 
feelings ; it is the inner and hidden spring which fertilizes and 
beautifies the whole life, and renders the conduct holy and 
Christlike. The recognition of the dependence of the soul on 
God, the joy and peace that such a recognition brings, and the 
righteousness and strength that flow from it—this is the whole 
of religion as it is presented in the /mitation. ‘ Above all 
things, and in all things, O my soul, thou shalt rest in the Lord 
always, for He is the everlasting rest of the saints.” ‘ Behold! 
my God and all things! what would I more, and what happier 
things can I desire!’’ “Turn Thou‘us unto Thee, that we may 
be thankful, humble and devout ; for Thou art our salvation, our 
courage and our strength.” 

Now let us notice an example of the religious spirit, in which it is 
the intellectual apprehension of truth, rather than the emotional 
fervor, which dominates. Nothing could seem, perhaps, further 


removed from the ecstatic contemplation of the J/sztation of 


Christ than the calm rationalistic philosophy of Spinoza’s 
Ethics. But that the temper and teaching of Spinoza were 
profoundly religious has become apparent to every unprejudiced 
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student of his system. If the great Jewish thinker was not the 
“ Gott-getrunkene Mann” that Novalis called him, the epithet is 
misleading only because it represents the dominating idea in his 
mind as an exciting and stimulating conception, and not as was 
really the case, an illuminative and regulative one. Deus sive 
Natura was for him synonymous with reality in its intrinsic unity, 
the infinite totality of the universe, conceivable by thought alone, 
and of which the individual objects apparent to sense are the 
‘ Modes,’ or finite manifestations. But while Spinoza rejects, 
definitely and deliberately, the anthropomorphic representation of 
the Deity, while the personality of God is a doctrine that he 
holds to be wholly antagonistic to the scientific and philosophical 
point of view, yet God who is Nature, world-force, and world- 
essence, to whom neither intellect nor will, as we commonly under- 
stand them, is to be ascribed, is none the less the object of man’s 
intensest and purest love; and it is in its realization of its one- 
ness with the Divine that the soul finds the source of its highest 
and noblest activity. To know God, to love him, and to act ever 
under the influence of that love, this was as much the ideal of 
happiness, the only true life, for the outcast Jew who was held 
in abhorrence as an atheist and blasphemer, as it had been for 
the medieval monk. “Our salvation or blessedness, or liberty, 
consists in a constant or eternal love toward God’; ‘ The 
highest virtue of the mind is to know God, and from this knowl- 
edge arises the highest possible peace of mind” ; “ Blessedness is 
not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself.”’ 

If, then, in view of such examples as these, and they might be 
multiplied and varied indefinitely, we take as the sufficient and 
indispensable characteristics of the religious spirit, the firm and 
vivid apprehension of reality (however conceived), an emotional 
response to this belief, and the regulation of the conduct by it, we 
can perhaps perceive how the decay in the religion of Christianity 
among the cultured classes has come about; and we can catch 
some glimpse of the probable fate of religion itself, in the more 
civilized and highly educated communities. Popularly, religion 
has been identified with a theology which includes as essential the 
belief in the supernatural and miraculous. The children of Cath- 
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olics and Protestants alike have been taught from early youth that 
miracles are credible ; that faith, the chief religious virtue, must 
accept as assured fact certain stories of divine interposition in, 
and interference with, the relation of natural phenomena to one 
another. The Catholic is taught to believe in the liquefaction of 
the blood of St. Januarius, the Protestant to scoff at this as a con- 
temptible superstition, but to accept as credible the story that 
Balaam’s ass spake with man’s voice. Now, such a creed, in an 
age like this, can be accepted by men of clear intelligence and 
logical habit of mind, who are to some degree familiar with the 
present position, the methods, and the results of the various 
natural sciences, only in so far as subjects of a religious character 
are excluded from the sphere of their mental activity. It is for the 
most part possible for such persons to give assent to current theo- 
logical dogmas, only so long as they make no attempt to sink 
them. That men of great intellectual force, who are capable of 
keen and merciless analysis in regard to other matters, do main- 
tain the tenability of such beliefs, is indisputable ; and it would 
be absurd to assume hypocrisy or deliberate insincerity in such 
cases. If we consider how earnestly and perserveringly it has 
been taught for centuries, by moralist and theologian alike, that 
the moral life is dependent on an acceptance of certain religious 
dogmas, we shall realize that there is no ground for wonder, and 
little for contempt, if even earnest and able reasoners have been 
timid in regard to instituting or recommending a frank and thor- 
ough examination, where it seemed that it might be dangerous to 
the foundations of character and conduct. But more and more 
is it becoming difficult to hold the tradition of supernaturalism as 
a vehicle of vital and essential truth. To those who are guided 
by emotion rather than by thought—and their number is great—it 
is indeed practicable, even for the educated, to regard the Bible, or 
the Lives of the Saints, merely as a point d’appui for tender 
feelings and aspiring hopes, though perhaps in such cases the 
adhesion to implied theological doctrines is more apparent than 
real. But to men who covet more rational and logical processes, 
there are but two alternatives—they must set as their mark, not 
truth, but orthodoxy, and search out with painful ingenuity the 
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strongest attainable props and guards for their tottering creed, 
too often satisfying themselves with arguments the fallacy of 
which in any other connection they would readily detect, till they 
at last “with much toil attain to half-belief’’—or they must 
boldly apply to all theological questions, however fundamental 
and vital, the same methods, with equal frankness and imparti- 
ality, that they would strive to make use of for the disentangling 
of knotty problems in secular concerns. In the former case, the 
structure of credulity becomes subject to dry rot, and in time 
will crumble away ; in the latter case, it is liable to be shattered 
at a blow. 

Now religion cannot maintain itself on a half-belief or on a no- 
belief; it requires, as has already been stated, an apprehension of 
reality, which, however partial, incoherent, and imperfect it may be 
in itself, is yet for the individual himself a genuine reaching down 
to the heart of things. For this, a creed of supernaturalism and 
miracle still suffices in the case of those wholly ignorant, and even 
in that of those more or less educated, if untrained in reasoning 
and knowing little of the results of modern scientific research or 
of philosophical analysis. It suffices, too, for men of active life, 
who have little taste or power for critical investigation, but who 
warmly appreciate the pure and lofty ethics of the New Testa- 
ment; and for that very large class of men, and especially of 
women, who, finding in religion that satisfaction of their emo- 
tional needs which seems otherwise denied them in the prosaic and 
dull routine of every-day existence, ask nothing else from it. It 
need hardly be pointed out how vast is the number of persons, in 
even the most intelligent and well-informed communities, who are 
included in the categories we have indicated. Supernaturalism is 
not dead, it is probably not even dying, so far as the vast masses 
of the population of Europe and America are concerned. . But 
each generation extends the circle of those who deliberately re- 
ject or practically ignore its influence. If it is with the belief in 
the miraculous that we identify religion, it seems safe to say that 
the sway of the latter over the educated classes is doomed, and 
if, however slowly, the masses of the people are to be raised to 
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a higher level of thought and mental training, its influence upon 
them must gradually wane.' 

But too strong a protest cannot be made against such an 
identification, for which, indeed, there is no justification either 
in history or in philosophy. Religion implies a faith, not in 
this or that presentation of truths, but in truth itself; and 
whoever finds in truth his ideal, and strives to realize it in 
whatever way is possible for him—however clearly he may 
recognize that his approximation to it can be but partial and 
imperfect—possesses the intellectual element of religion. The 
presence of such an element is implied in any active endeavor 
of the mind to attain to real fact. How that reality may be 
conceived of matters nothing, so far as the genuineness of the 
religious life founded on it is concerned, though of course the 
comparative adequacy of the conception will determine whether 
such religion will permanently prevail as consonant with the 
demands of human reason. Are there, then, any grounds for 
doubt that reverence for truth, and the earnest effort to appro- 
priate truth, are permanent factors in the progress of our race? 
And has it ever been found that this effort to get at the heart 
of things, to see life steadily and to see it whole, has been 
void of emotional response or of influence upon conduct? To 
the scientific or philosophical mind, and they differ only as the 
object of reverent investigation is the partial and specific, or 
the universal and generic, the love of truth is itself a passion, 
and a passion which by its very nature tends to purify the 
soul from all low and selfish affections. Sincerity, patience, 
self-devotion, openness of mind are some of the virtues that 
are characteristic of the lover of truth. To strive to make the 
ideal of life an actual fact, this is morality. To recognize the 
claims of the real, refusing to rest content with the merely 
transient and surface aspect of things; to strive to reach their 
true meaning, and to find joy and peace in bringing the life 
into harmony with it, this is religion; and this no extension 


11 intentionally omit here, as foreign to my purpose, any discussion of the other 
causes, political, social, and economic, which appear to be potent factors in the decay 
of theological faith among many European nations. 
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of scientific method, no new discovery of facts or new formu- 
lations of natural law, no investigations into the workings of 
reason itself, can ever render outworn or effete. 

For what is the essential difference between the irreligious and 
the religious man? Surely not that the one denies and the other 
asserts the existence of the supernatural. It lies, not in what 
the belief is, but in how the belief is held. One man is content 
to look no further than to the externals of things, to concur in 
phrases without asking their significance, to set a value only on 
the obvious and the immediate, to drift idly on the stream of 
life. With such a one, whether he calls himself an orthodox 
churchman or an agnostic, his conception of what is real is so 
vague and so vacillating, as to awaken but tepid feelings, and to 
have no appreciable effect upon action. Another man, whether 
to him the fact of facts presents itself as a Divine Father, whose 
love guides his children and whose wisdom governs the world, 
or as that ever-unfolding mystery of natural law in the universe 
in which reason finds its reflection and its satisfaction, or as a hu- 
manity which gives all its interest and its worth to the material 
world, in any case recognizes in it what for him is the highest 
attainable truth, and what as such calls out his deepest emotions 
and shapes his ideal of life. If sincerity, earnestness, and devotion 
to knowledge are likely to remain, to grow and strengthen with 
the higher evolution of our race, then, however present creeds 
may drop out, and religious organizations may decay, the in- 
fluence of a genuine belief upon the heart and life cannot cease. 
The content of belief may undergo a change as knowledge in- 
creases and the reasoning power develops, but this change we 
may well feel assured, will involve the loss only of what is tem- 
porary and extrinsic, and will lead the way to a higher and purer 
form of the religious life. 


E. RItcuHie. 























THE STOICAL VEIN IN PLATO’S REPUBLIC. 


HE earlier part of Plato’s career as a teacher fell within a 
period of rapid development in the history of thought. 
The great Sophists, pioneer teachers of the art of living and of 
speaking, as they claimed to be, were dead; and their teaching 
had become the dogma of weaker and less scrupulous followers. 
A school of dialecticians followed in the path marked out by the 
earlier Eleatic school. Socrates no longer cross-questioned high- 
born youth, or Sophist, or politician, but his pupils were develop- 
ing the thought of their master in several distinct, almost an- 
tagonistic schools. It was a period, as Plato himself says in the 
Theatetus, when the philosopher must descend into the arena 
where the battle of the philosophies waged hotly. 

With all these various modes of thought, Heracleitean and 
Eleatic, Sophistic and Socratic, the philosophy of Plato was in 
close touch. The influence of earlier physical and mathematical 
theories upon his work, his debt to the Megarian school in mat- 
ters of logic, and above all his direct inheritance from Socrates, 
are pointed out in proof of this fact. In the field of ethics, how- 
ever, Plato’s debt to Socrates is so great that it is customary to 
overlook other influences. Plato’s debt to his master can hardly 
be overestimated. The intense ethical earnestness which per- 
vades all his writings, the effort to grasp the virtues in clear ac- 
curate definition, the belief that such knowledge reaches the es- 
sence of the virtues, and develops the virtues themselves in the 
mind of him who knows them—such was Plato’s legacy from So- 
crates. Perhaps twenty years had passed since Socrates’s death, 
when Plato was writing the Republic, and the question I propose is 
this: Can we trace the influence of other ethical thought than that 
of Socrates, in particular the influence of the Cynic school, in the 
somewhat elaborate picture of an ideal ethical society which the 
Republic presents to our view? That phase of Socrates's ethical 
thought which was developed by Aristippus and his companions, 
has not failed to leave its mark on Plato’s system; and it is 
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hardly conceivable that so strong a mind as that of Antisthenes 
should have had no effect on the somewhat younger, though far 
more comprehensive thinker, with whom he was associated under 
the spell of Socrates. That the Academy was probably the 
younger rival of the stern school which gathered in the gym- 
nasium called the Cynosarges, is but additional reason to look 
for some direct influence of its doctrines on the writings of Plato. 

Antisthenes is mentioned but once in the Platonic dialogues,' 
and that as a pupil of Socrates who was present at the time of 
his death. In several passages, however, Plato refers to his 
philosophy without mentioning his name. The main principles 
of the philosophy of Antisthenes are familiar enough. Starting 
with the Socratic doctrine that virtue is the only good, 7. ¢., the 
only thing necessary for happiness, he drew the further inference 
that pleasure as a principle of action is wrong, and that practically 
pleasure itself is an evil. He would “prefer to be mad rather 
than to yield to pleasure,” we are told. He held with Socrates 
that virtue is essentially a matter of knowledge, and he would 
consistently set aside all that interfered with that knowledge of self 
which resulted in self-mastery. Thus he was led to reject the 
complicated civilization of his age, its artistic and literary ideals, 
in a word, its culture as well as its shams and vices. Even so far 
back as the Homeric poems, an ideal people of the north had 
“lived on milk and herbs and practiced virtue.” It was a return 
to this ideal state of nature which Antisthenes preached, only it 
was in the life of animals that he found the ideal according to 
which he would remodel human society. 

The peculiarities and extravagances of the Cynic school at- 
tracted quite as much attention as the thought of its founder. 
Much of this extravagance cannot be laid to the charge of Antis- 
thenes himself, although his system is one-sided and imperfect in- 


1 Phado, 59 B. Cf. Jowett, Zhe Dialogues of Plato, 111, 437. American Edi- 
tion: ‘* Plato nowhere alludes to the ethical teachings of the cynics’’ [with one or 
two possible exceptions ]. 

K. Barlem, Antisthenes und Platon, 

Urban, Ueber die Erwahnungen der Philosophie des Antisthenes in den platonischen 
Schriften. 1882. 

F. Diimmler, Ansisthenica. 
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deed, when compared with the saneness and breadth of Plato's 
thinking. Plato’s point of view is so normal, he writes and thinks 
with such true perspective, that it requires a real effort to fix at- 
tention on his relations with Antisthenes. There is, however, 
one vein of thought running through the Republic, and appear- 
ing occasionally in his other writings, which owes its existence 
in large measure, I believe, to Plato’s fellow-student in the same 
field. This vein I venture to call Stoic rather than Cynic; for 
the result of this blending of Antisthenes with the wider thought 
of Plato as it appears in Plato’s own writings, is more like the 
later combination of Cynicism with the thought of the older 
Academy—it is more like Stoicism—than like Cynicism proper. 

We may take as an illustration of the relation between Plato 
and Antisthenes, that famous passage ' in which the philosophic 
life is described as devoted to the practice of dying. The body, 
we read, is ever hindering the soul’s effort for true wisdom by its 
pleasures and appetites, its weaknesses, and even by its sense-im- 
pressions. The true philosopher will withdraw his soul so far as 
he can from communion with the body ; he will scorn its pleas- 
ures and pains, in devoting himself to those higher interests in 
which the soul has her true life. It is Socrates who speaks, but 
the words are rather in the spirit of Pythagoras than in the spirit 
of the real Socrates. And Plato’s main point, the kinship of the 
soul with ideas, is equally far from anything in the philosophy of 
Antisthenes. In Plato’s attitude toward the body, however, we 
have a reflection of the practice inculcated by the cynic thinker. 
For Antisthenes, the supreme effort of man was to attain that self- 
mastery which was the essence of virtue and of wisdom. This 
effort the body hindered by its pleasures and pains, its maladies, 
its appetites, its imaginations. The true philosopher, then, will 
neglect the body, and withdraw himself from it in the pursuit of 
the ideal which philosophy proposes. The philosophic ideal 
presented in this passage is different from anything that had been 
before proposed by philosophy; but the attitude toward the body 
was that which had long been preached by Antisthenes, and per- 
haps was already being caricatured by Diogenes. 

1 Phedo, 66. 
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Or again, we might take as an example of the Cynic note in 
Plato’s writings, his attitude toward the great statesmen of 
Athens as represented in the Gorgias. All that the Athens of 
the fifth century stood for, its art, its wit and rhetoric, its wealth 
and temporal magnificence, the ambitious aims of a politics 
which sought to make all of Greece center in Athens, all this 
was rejected by the Cynic. His ideal was the life according to 
nature, which was most fully exemplified among animals. The 
Sophist’s antithesis of law and nature had borne this uncompro- 
mising fruit. Again, Plato’s goal was a different one, the 
standard by which he judged the great men of the past was 
more practical, more truly ethical, viz.: What had the orators 
and statesmen done to make the citizens of Athens more civil- 
ized (jpspwtepor), more subject to high ethical ideals? But the 
language he used of Miltiades, and Cimon, and Pericles, we have 
good reason to suppose, had been used of them before in that 
sterner school at the foot of the Lycabettus rock." 

But it is of the Republic that I wish especially to speak. It 
would be manifestly unfair to attribute the severe ethical spirit 
which pervades the social institutions of the Republic to the 
influence of Antisthenes. The source of the spirit of Plato’s 
ethics is to be found in Socrates. And yet when the principles 
according to which the society of the Republic was founded, lead 
to the same results as were taught by Antisthenes, we cannot 
pass over the identity of spirit from which these results sprang. 
Indeed it was by Antisthenes, not at Megara nor among the Cy- 
renaic thinkers, that the real work of Socrates was most truly 
understood and carried forward. For Antisthenes and for Plato, 
virtue was the one rule of life: for Antisthenes, because it and it 
alone was necessary for happiness ; from Plato’s higher stand- 
point, because it was the only means to that more highly devel- 
oped permanent life of the state, in which each member found 
real happiness in the normal exercise of his powers. Antisthenes 
taught that pleasure when sought as an end became an evil ; 
Plato was ready to go even farther. Socrates and his followers 
had regarded happiness (¢ddacuovia) as the good, the end to which 


'Cf. Diimmler, Antisthenica, pp. 7-11. 
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virtue was the means ; but Plato in a striking passage in the Re- 
public rejects the happiness of the individual class or person as 
an end, in almost as emphatic language as Antisthenes had used 
with reference to pleasure. When charged by Adeimantos (Po/. 
420A; cf. 465E, 612) with making his rulers and guards no 
better off than mere hirelings, Socrates points out that the city 
has not been constructed for the benefit of any one class but of 
the whole. As the statue-painter does not paint the noblest part 
of the statue, the eye, with the most beautiful color, namely sea- 
purple, but with the natural color of the pupil, namely black, in 
order to make the statue as beautiful as possible ; so, in order to 
make a happy state, it is necessary to consult the right and proper 
function of each class, not the happiness of any one class. 

In the Republic, then, Plato is ready to go even farther than 
Antisthenes. The latter says: Avoid pleasure, be virtuous, in 
order to be happy; Plato finds the true principle of ethical life 
in the demand on the part of society that each member perform 
his own function for the community, and so far as any individual 
is concerned, his particular happiness is relatively of no moment 
at all. Certainly Plato did not obtain his ethical standpoint from 
Antisthenes, but it is fair to say that he developed it, and gave it 
its uncompromising form in discussions to which the positions 
taught by Antisthenes at least gave the occasion. In the Phile- 
bus, for example, Plato gave full weight to all the truth there was 
in the interpretation of the Socratic ethics by Aristippus and the 
Hedonists. But if one were to read the Republic by itself, he 
might say that Plato’s attitude toward ethical problems was quite 
in line with the teachings of Antisthenes. 

It is not, however, in the main standpoint of the Republic, so 
much as in the particular conclusions worked out on the basis of 
this standpoint, that the influence of the Cynic mode of thought 
is to be traced. 

When Plato begins to outline his city in the Republic, he de- 
scribes an extremely simple city with its simple, natural mode 
of life—to which Glaucon retorts: It is a city of swine. Soc- 
rates, accepting the suggestion, goes on to describe a ‘ fevered’ 
city with all the luxuries which prevailed in the Athens of his 
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day. The original city has been thought to refer to the social 
ideals of Antisthenes, and Glaucon’s remark has been interpreted 
as Plato’s condemnation of the Cynic state of nature. On the 
contrary, the writer of the Republic turns wistfully away from the 
simple city with its ‘natural’ wholesome life. The simple city 
is expanded into the ‘ fevered’ city, and thus Plato gets his con- 
tact with actual life ; but as he goes on to give his city an ideal 
form and content, it is, as he says, very largely ‘purged’ both 
of the evils of luxury, and of luxury itself. That there is a 
direct allusion to the Cynics here, I very much doubt. But we 
may well believe that Plato’s tendency toward a simpler mode of 
life was due to the influence of the Cynic ideal. 

The state of nature extolled by the Cynics does not at all come 
up to Plato’s large conception of what is meant by nature. It is 
not difficult to believe that Plato is alluding to the Cynic ideali- 
zation of nature in general, and of animal life in particular, in a 
passage toward the close of the Republic (/o/. 586B) where he 
describes the pleasures of ordinary men as like those of cattle. 
They go about feeding with their noses to the ground, Plato says, 
absorbed in the satisfaction of their immediate wants, and never 
lifting their heads to see the beautiful about them. And yet we 
may find many points in the Republic where Plato’s own thought 
seems to have been shaped by the influence of this idealization of 
nature. I propose to discuss the traces of this influence under 
three headings: (1) A few conceptions Plato borrows directly 
from this Cynic mode of thought. (2) He never frees himself 
entirely from the charm of that simplicity which characterizes the 
Cynic ‘state of nature.’ (3) He accepts the phraseology of the 
Cynic principle and constantly uses it, but he uses it in a much 
broader and truer meaning than that with which it was originally 
propounded. 

1. Very early in his discussion of education, Plato avails him- 
self of the simile of shepherd dogs, as a useful guide in determin- 
ing the qualities of the guardians of his state. Toa certain extent 
the comparison is humorous, especially when Socrates uses it to 


deduce the ‘ philosophic’ nature of his gvdaxe¢,‘ but at times he 
' Pol, 376A f. 
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uses it in real earnestness. The dog is keen of scent, swift, and 
strong ; he unites spirit in dealing with enemies, with gentleness 
toward friends—such are the qualities of the genuine guardian. 
Again, when the question of the place of woman is brought up 
for final settlement,' it is the simile of the shepherd dog which 
suggests that women are to share all forms of man’s education 
and.work ; and when the question of marriage is to be decided, 
the habit of the breeder of animals who breeds from the best and 
strongest specimens he can command and destroys weak offspring, 
is actually proposed as an ideal for human society.?,_ What is this 
but a direct offshoot of that ‘nature’-worship which in rather 
a crude form was cultivated by the Cynic school.? Human 
society is to be in a measure constructed after the ideal of animal 
society. The author of the book Ox the Nature of Animals, 
with its picture of animal life as a pattern for human life (for such 
we must believe was the content of Antisthenes’s book), had 
made this procedure familiar to Greek thought ; and later Cynics 
found a grotesque satisfaction in protests against the culture of their 
day, much like the protests of the early Massachusetts Quakers, 
latter-day Cynics, against the vanities of Puritan society. 
According to Aristotle,‘ Plato was the first to propound the 
theory of the community (xomwyia) of wives and children, and it 
would be rash to doubt this statement in regard to so striking an 
innovation. We know that it was taught by Diogenes and by 
later members of the Cynic school. And if we cannot claim the 
origin of the conception for Cynicism, then we must say that 
Plato was so imbued with the spirit of that school that he origi- 
nated one of the most striking and far-reaching principies for the 
realization of its ideal. Whether Aristotle is right, whether Plato 
adopted a Cynic idea, or created a Cynic idea, is a minor matter. 
We do find it as one of the foundation-stones of his ideal state. 


1 Pol., 451D f., 454E. 

2 Pol., 424B. The whole level of the race is to be raised Sorep év roi GAO 
you. 

$ The presence of children in battle, also, is justified by the fact that animals fight 
better in the presence of their young. /o/., 467B. 

4 Politics, bk. I, ch. 7, 71. Cf. Diimmler, Antisthenica, p. 5. It seems plain from 
Plato, Pol. 452B, 457A, that Plato is doing more than anticipating possible objec- 
tions to his proposal ; evidently the subject had been ridiculed before, but whether 
or not the earlier proposal of it emanated from Plato these passages do not indicate. 
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More than once Plato speaks of the corrupting influences 
of wealth.’ The thought is not peculiar to Cynicism; but it 
is a remarkable tribute to the influence of the Cynic school 
on Plato, that the rules which he lays down for the gold 
and silver portion of society go so far in the direction of the 
Cynic ideal. In the strata of brass and iron, men could own 
property, build houses, and live in families; they had money 
to go on private journeys, or to spend as they would; in fact, 
the norms of civilized society were but slightly disturbed. It 
was no dreadful thing for the state, if the miserable men who 
mended worn-out shoes did not live up to the highest ideal for 
life in the state. But the guardians of society would defile the 
gold and silver of their nature, if they touched gold or silver 
coins; they could call nothing their own but the garment on 
their back, which took the place of the animal’s furry coat. 
They lived together, as it were, in herds, and ate at common 
tables. Only thus could Plato’s state be realized. In a word, 
Plato does not interfere with the life of ordinary men, but the 
highest type of man must conform to an ideal, which, in many 
points, resembles that proposed by the Cynics. What higher 
tribute could Plato pay to the rivals of the Academy ? 

Perhaps the question will be raised here whether this ideal 
was Cynic in origin, or whether it was the result of Plato’s 
admiration for things Spartan. In Sparta alone in Greece was 
found the public table for soldier-servants of the state; here 
women as well as men were trained in gymnastic exercises, 
even though they did not go to war; here commerce was 
frowned upon far more than in Athens; it was in Sparta that 
tron money is said to have been used. Plato praises the 
Spartan state so warmly in the Protagoras, that one might be 
tempted to say that some of the elements of the ideal state 
which I have just mentioned were due to his admiration for 
Sparta. Did Plato obtain his political ideal from Sparta? Di- 
ogenes Laertius (VI, 27) tells that, when Antisthenes was asked 
“Where are good men to be found?” he answered: dvdpag pév, 


1E. g., Pol. 421E and especially 469D, where aveAeiGepog is used as equivalent 
to giAoyptjaroc, 
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&emev, oddam0), matdaz 02 2@v Aaxzdaiuow.' My inference is that 
Plato’s ideal was undoubtedly influenced by Spartan practice, 
but that probably he was not the first disciple of Socrates who 
looked to Sparta for some elements of his social ideal; probably 
he was following in the steps of Antisthenes. 

2. So much for Plato’s direct debt to the Cynics. Secondly, 
I should like to point out that Plato never frees himself entirely 
from the charm of that simplicity which, for thinkers of very dif- 
ferent ages and nationalities, characterizes the golden age. The 
simple life of the guardians I have just mentioned, but the trait 
is by no means limited to this single point. It is a guiding prin- 
ciple in Plato’s theory of education, both in music and in gym- 
nastic training. The athlete avoids Corinthian maids and Attic 
cakes, just as in music, in literary culture, he is to avoid in- 
struments of many scales, complex rhythms, and the mimetic 
art. The dramatic artist who can play on every variety of mood 
is to be honored as a god and escorted out of the city. He be- 
longs, it may be, at the court of Syracuse, and Plato had never 
forgotten the fickle favor of the tyrant who caused him to be 
sold asaslave. His teaching on this subject is summed up in 
the words: ‘In music variety breeds lack of self-control, in the 
matter of diet it breeds disease ; so simplicity of music produces 
self-control in the soul, and simplicity of gymnastic training pro- 
duces health in the body.” * 

Again, the city in which the relations of the classes transcends 
the simple harmony of the Platonic city is no longer a simple 
body. It must be “called by a grand name,’’—it is several 
cities. So the simple city is the stronger, the better able to 
maintain its position, the more permanent. The thought of sim- 
plicity is so bound up with the very essence of the Republic that 
I need not say more of it. 

It does, however, lead to a very interesting question, namely, 
as to the place of art in the Platonic state. That art is to be sub- 
servient to the state, we may infer at once from the singleness of 


1Cf. Antisthenes, Frag. LI (W. 66); XVI (W. 53); XLVII (W. 65). 
2 Pol., 404DE. 
3 Pol., 404E. 
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purpose which dominates the whole structure. Just as the indi- 
vidual is subordinated to the whole, and performs his functions in 
order that the state may have a healthy, vigorous life, just as all 
education is carried on with the same end in view, so art be- 
comes for the philosopher a means, and not an end in itself. So 
far as the Cynics are concerned, their attitude toward plastic art, 
music, science, and literature is well known. Whatever did not 
directly tend to moral culture was discarded. The story that 
they scorned even the power to read and write is probably false. 
Diogenes is said to have wondered at the /i#ratteurs who studied 
the character of Odysseus, and neglected their own faults ; at the 
musicians who tuned their lyres, while their hearts were out of 
tune ; at astronomers who studied the stars, and fell into a well. 
The Cynics wished to discredit all forms of culture which did not 
directly serve an ethical end. 

This is not the occasion to examine in any detail the atti- 
tude of Plato toward poetry and art, but instead I should like to 
point out three principles which determine this attitude. (1) The 
principle of simplicity, which has just been mentioned. Enough 
has been said, I think, to indicate its great significance for Plato’s 
theory of art, as well as its intimate connection with the primitive 
ideal of simplicity upheld by the Cynics. (2) The principle that 
like produces like, and is attractive to like. The youth of 
Plato’s state are to be surrounded by beautiful things till even 
unconsciously the sense for beauty is developed in their souls. 
(3) The principle that all music and art which fails to serve the 
* ethical end of making men’s character better is to be banished. 
This is identical with the Cynic principle mentioned a moment ago, 
although its application differs somewhat. The Cynic rejected 
literature and art, poetry and science, because he did not see how 
they directly served an ethical end. To Plato’s larger vision they 
did in great measure serve to cultivate character ; to this extent, 
and not one whit further, Plato is ready to admit them into the 
state, and encourage them in it. Plato has frequently been criti- 
cised for his utilitarian attitude toward art. This attitude is the 
result of the influence first of Socrates, and then of that scholar of 
Socrates who gave clear and definite shape to this portion of 


his teaching, 


namely Antisthenes. 
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Plato has been criticised for continuing to use the verses of 
the poets, as though they were the inspired teachers which the 
multitude thought them to be, when in fact he would practically 
banish them from his ideal state. It is interesting to note that 
Antisthenes does very much the same thing. He goes much 
farther than Plato in his criticism of the mythological content, ¢. g., 
of the Homeric poems, and poetry as an art he condemns both 
as unpractical and unsimple, but he is only too ready to support 
his positions by quotations from Homer. It is indeed no un- 
heard-of thing today for anti-religious social reformers to justify 
their doctrines by appeals to the Bible. 

3. Thirdly, I should like to point out to what an extent Plato 
keeps the Cynic phraseology, while at the same time he gives to 
the words a larger and deeper meaning. So in all his praise of 
simplicity, he does not mean the utter disregard for fashion and 
for culture which the Cynic ideal embodied. He fully appre- 
ciated the value of custom and even fashion as the practical 
foundation of ethics. For Plato, simplicity was not the abstract 
Cynic ideal, but it had a much more genuine ethical content. 

This use of a term with new and broader significance is most 
striking in the case of the Cynic watchword ‘back to nature.’ 
For the Cynic, nature had a negative quite as much as a positive 
significance. It meant negation of culture, and of all those ex- 
ternal goods which a developed civilization had learned to prize ; 
and it came to have positive meaning only as the Cynic saw that 
among animals these goods which he esteemed false were not 
prized. The goal which Antisthenes proposed was a human 
society remodeled according to the truth and simplicity of nature ; 
and by nature he meant the life of the lower animals. Where 
the Sophists had taught that the first step in progress which men 
made was to combine for protection, Antisthenes held that this 
was the first downward step toward that degraded, debased form 
of life which was exemplified in the Athens of 400 B. C. 
This severe judgment of the civilization of his day was due 
partly to the sternness of his ethical ideal, partly to a disiaste 


on his part for all those appearances of culture which, he saw, 
1 Pol., 425B, etc. 
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were prized far above the reality. This contrast of the seeming 
and the rea/ in human society, of the man or city which seemed 
to be great, strong, unified, just, with the one in which these 
qualities were really found, could hardly be emphasized more 
than it is in Plato’s Republic. The greatness of the second 
Athenian empire had not those elements of real unity and 
soundness which would commend it to the philosopher. In 
Plato, then, we hear the echo, sometimes faint, sometimes 
clearer, of the Cynic protest against the rottenness of the civili- 
zation of that day. And in harmony with Antisthenes, Plato 
proposes a return to nature. The word guar, and compounds in 
which the same root appears, recur on almost every page of the 
middle books of the Republic. The ideal state is constructed 
‘according to nature’ from its foundation up; in its naturalness 
is to be found its unity and strength, as well as its capacity to 
realize the ethical ideals of wisdom, discretion, and justice. No 
Cynic could have kept this ideal of life in accordance with nature 
more constantly in mind, if he had written a Republic, than did 
Plato himself. This antithesis between nature and law or cus- 
tom did not of course originate with Antisthenes, but I cannot 
believe that it would have held the same controlling place in 
Plato’s thought, had it not been the watchword of a school that 
was ina sense the rival of the Academy. 

But in proposing nature as the standard by which human so- 
ciety is to be judged, Plato is far from that reverence for an ani- 
mal type of life which characterized the Cynic ideal. The state 
of Antisthenes ' is described as one in which “ hare and lion have 
the same rights.” Perhaps Plato is referring to this? when he 
describes a democracy as a “ pleasant state, without ruler or sim- 
plicity, allotting equality to equal and unequal alike.” J. ¢., 
Plato criticises the Cynic ideal of a state based on nature, on the 
ground that it would exhibit the same political evils as a Greek 
democracy. 

By a state ‘according to nature,’ Plato meant something very 
different from the Cynic idea. He begins by recognizing differ- 


1 Diimmler, Antisthenica, p. 6; cf. Diog. Laer., VI, 5 and 8. 
2Pol , 558C, cf. Aristotle, Polit., III, 8, 1284 a 15. 
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ences of natural endowment in individuals, and goes on to describe 
a society in which each individual performs that function for which 
he is fitted by nature. Such a society would achieve the unity 
of an organism in which the whole was first, while each individ- 
ual and each class fulfilled its part in the life of the whole; an 
organism working out its destiny under the same type of law as 
that which governed the world of animals and the world of things. 
It is clear at once, that by ‘ nature’ Plato does not mean brute 
nature, and that the Cynic does mean brute nature. But in the 
larger, broader, at times more ideal view of Plato, we find the kernel 
of truth that lay in the Cynic conception, namely, that human 
society exists, and is to be studied as a part of the larger world 
of nature which includes animals, plants, and things. 

As Plato worked out this conception of nature in its applica- 
tion to human society, the essence of it amounted to this: that 
each individual should perform such a function in the state as his 
particular nature fitted him to perform. The welfare or happi- 
ness of the individual was of no moment in comparison with the 
welfare of the state. Professor Gomperz,' treating of the Cynics 
without reference to Plato, suggests that we find traces in the 
opinions attributed to them of a subjection of the individual to 
the community, which is quite in line with the Platonic principle 
to which I have just referred. Heracles, whose worship was all- 
important at the gymnasium of the Cynosarges, was extolled by 
the Cynics as their ideal man, the concrete expression of their 
ethical views. Heracles was of course the toiler, the man who 
performed the labors which fell to his lot without shrinking, and 
with no thought of future pleasure or present pain. But Her- 
acles, like Prometheus, was at the same time one of the Greek 
expressions of the semi-divine being who labors for the benefit 
of mankind. Like Hiawatha he siays the hydra, like Arthur 
who “ drave the heathen, smote the beast and felled the forest,” 
he cleanses the land of powers that prey on innocent men. His 
labors are not arbitrary, but for the good of one community and 
another. From this concrete ideal we may argue that a primary 
element of Cynic virtue was devotion to the good of the com- 

' Griechische Denker, S. 136. 
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munity. In so far as the Austrian critic is correct, the Cynics 
anticipated in its ethical bearing, the fundamental thought of 
Plato’s Republic. 

I have spoken thus far of the main ethical principles of the 
Cynic system, and of their influence on Plato as it appears in the 
Republic. This influence is not limited to particular passages, 
but affects the texture of the whole work. 

After such a general survey, I may be justified in referring to 
a passage in the Republic which stands somewhat by itself, in 
which one phase of the Cynic ideal comes out with great distinct- 
ness. At the beginning of the third book, Plato is arguing that 
the poets must not be allowed to picture the future life as some- 
thing terrible, nor yet to represent the heroes of the epic as in- 
dulging in excessive laments for the dead. ‘“ The good man” we 
read ' “does not consider it a dreadful thing for a good man to 
die, however close his friendship for him . . . nor would he 
lament the death of his friend as though the friend had suffered 
something dreadful. . . . We may go even farther and say that such 
a man is self-sufficient (ad7dpxy¢) himself for himself, with reference 
to living the good life, and that he differs from other men in that 
he is the very last to stand in need of a companion. . . . He is the 
last, then, to think it a dreadful thing to be deprived of a son or 
a brother, or of property, or of anything else that he cares for. 
. . . Finally he would be the last to lament such a loss, but he 
would bear the calamity with great serenity.” 

Diogenes is reported to have said that Antisthenes had taught 
him what he could and what he could not call his own: “ Pro- 
perty is not mine, relatives, members of the household, friends, 
honor, etc., all these are not really my own. . . but I am free 
and untrammelled so far as they are concerned.” Antisthenes is 
reported to have answered the question as to what good had philos- 
ophy done him, by saying, that it had given him the ability to con- 
verse with himself, ro ddvaoda: Savtw Omdsiv. To use the word 
of Plato and of the Stoics, he is adcdpxy¢ so far as any human 
ties are concerned. In another passage in the Republic, Plato 
says that a man may be permitted to grieve for an only son, but 

1 Pol., 387D. 
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in the present passage his language is almost word for word that 
which is attributed to the Cynics. As I have said, the passage 
is unique, and should not receive too much weight ; but after hav- 
ing pointed out the great influence which the Cynics exercised 
on Plato’s general position, one need hardly hesitate to regard 
this passage as taken over from Cynic teachings. 

In leaving the Cynics, Antisthenes and his school, it is perhaps 
fitting that I should attempt to state more accurately the charac- 
ter of their influence on Plato. There is no reason to believe that 
Plato was ever a pupil of Antisthenes. The two were pupils of 
Socrates, and much that is common in their thought might have 
come from this common source. The Cynic element in Plato’s 
teaching, however, is not prominent in his earlier writings as it 
is prominent in the work of his prime. Further, it is plain that 
Antisthenes developed considerably the ethical teachings of Soc- 
rates. On the whole, Antisthenes did this quite in the spirit of 
Socrates, and Plato might naturally accept his results as the in- 
terpretation and natural development of Socrates’s ethical teach- 
ings. Toa certain extent, Plato may have borrowed from the 
Cynics with no other thought than that he was stating the teach- 
ing of Socrates. Still we must never forget that the Academy was 
in a sense the rival of the Cynic school, which in all probability was 
founded before the Academy. The semi-foreign teacher with 
pupils from all grades in society had set an ascetic style for his 
followers. The Academy was supported by the rich and cultured 
in Athens; it was attended by noble youth from all the Greek 
world ; rich men sent gifts from Syracuse—no doubt from other 
centers of Greek culture—to help carry it on. And with all 
Plato’s sterner ideals the fashion of the Academy is said to have 
been exactly the opposite of that practiced by the Cynics. We 
read of the elegance of attire as well as of manner practiced by 
Plato’s companions and students. Rivals and representatives of 
opposite tendencies as the two schools were, Plato could not have 
borrowed Cynic doctrine as such. What he borrowed directly 
from the Cynics, he took because it bore the stamp of his master 
Socrates. Other features of his system were common to him 
and to the Cynics, because they had become part of the philo- 
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sophic property of the time. That the Cynics had perhaps origi- 
nated them, or given them form, was unimportant for Plato, for 
they had received general currency and were his for the asking. 
In these two ways we may account for the Cynic elements in the 
Republic: they are due partly to the fact that Plato regarded the 
Cynics as the exponents of the teachings of Socrates his master, 
partly to the fact that some of their views appealed to the philo- 
sophic spirit of the age and had found general acceptance. 
ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 
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METHOD OF AESTHETICS: A NOTE. 


STHETICS, as understood in this paper, is the investiga- 

tion of the nature, laws, and ends of art, as a science of 

the universal idea of beauty. The history of thought specially 

in its more recent phases warrants this definition. The peculiar- 

ity of modern zsthetics, as compared with ancient, is the cultiva- 

tion of closer relations with all the sciences. We see, as never 
before, that the beautiful in art is always the true in science.' 

The unfruitfulness of zsthetics in the past is a fact to which the 
student is attracted very early in his studies. Sully, among others, 
has called attention to this as perhaps the most characteristic fact 
about the subject, but Grosse has, it would seem, pointed to the 
real reason of this unfruitfulness when he says that it is ‘‘ because 
the science of art still holds toa wrong method, and because it still 
limits itself to an insufficient material.””* At any rate the history 
of opinion clearly shows that the real results have come Since the 
time when the subject of method became of supreme importance, 
2. ¢., practically since the time of Kant. In Fechner, and the ad- 
vocates of psycho-physics, we see this tendency clearly portrayed. 
To a large extent, however, methodology is still the most press- 
ing problem in the scientific investigation of the phenomena of 
art. It is certain that until we are agreed as to our methods, lit- 
tle that is scientific can be expected. Meanwhile, perhaps the 
best service that can be rendered not only to art but also to 
science is to discuss the question. 

I wish to suggest a few thoughts on this subject in the present 
paper, looking towards a somewhat radical reform in the methods 
employed in the study of art. Without further introduction to, 
or justification of, this procedure, let me invite attention to 
two aspects of this question: (1) the claims of scientific method 
on zsthetics ; (2) the influence of this method on the problems 
of zsthetics. 


1 Karl Pearson, Grammar of Science, 2d ed., pp. 30 ft. 
* Die Anfange der Kunst, ch. 1. (Eng. tr.) 
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I. 


I assume in the first of these inquiries the possibility of a 
science of beauty. What I desire now to show is that in order 
to fully;accomplish this worthy end, to be science in the proper 
sense of the word, zsthetics can and must assimilate the scientific 
method. 

Method is the distinguishing feature of science when com- 
pared with ordinary knowledge or opinion. The knowledge of 
the plain man and that of the scientist is not different in material 
content ; both have the same universe to study, and the same 
data to explain. In this sense, therefore, it is true as Clifford 
says: ‘‘ There are no scientific subjects—the subject of science 
is the (common) human universe ; that is to say, everything that 
is, or has been, or may be related to man.”! 

What, then, we may inquire first of all, is true scientific 
method? This question faces us, and it must be answered, at 
any rate briefly, before we urge the claims of this method in its 
application to the study of art. 

Scientific method aims at three things : 

(1) Classification. 

(2) Discovery of laws. 

(3) Criticism. 

And the greatest of these is criticism. 

Now all science is bound together by the unity of this three- 
fold purpose. By this I do not mean to imply that it is not pos- 
sible to increase the ways of applying this method. For there 
is a great variety of these, which claim the title of being exclusively 
scientific, but which are rather determinations of standpoint than 
independent methods. Such a division as that into the logical, 
psychological, and metaphysical, is a case in point. Here we 
have no clear recognition of the common purposes that animate 
every branch of scientific investigation, but rather a series of points 
of view, from which various classes of phenomena may be scien- 
tifically studied. It is true, of course, that science and logic, for 
example, are related ; but logic is not science, and the methods of 


1Essays, 2d series, ‘‘ Aims and Instruments of Scientific Thought.’’ 
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science are not the methods of logic, as the latter science is at 
present understood. Indeed, it is highly doubtful in the writer's 
mind at least, if the question of method properly falls within 
the domain of logic at all. It is the function of logic not to 
determine the methods of science, but to tell us if they agree with 
the laws of thought. Logic is a science of shought, not of fact. 
Psychology is a science so far as it follows a scientific method ; 
and it is the function of psychology to set the psychic facts in 
scientific order, and not, as is too often done, to invent that order. 
Metaphysics may be a science; if so, its true function will be 
to set forth the conclusions of science as a harmony of spiritual 
concepts under a universal synthetic ideal. 

The same general criticism needs to be made of another series 
of so-called scientific methods, which are not so much methods 
as determinations of standpoints. Such ‘methods’ as the so- 
called genetic method, the nature method, the historical, anthro- 
pological or ethnological method, the sociological method, and 
so forth, are not properly scientific methods. What makes them 
scientific is that they partake of the three comprehensive aims of 
science already mentioned. What unity science enjoys is due to 
the common method pursued in a// its branches. 

Now the claim of the scientific method to the whole realm of 
human knowledge, actual and possible, rests on two considera- 
tions which I shall immediately apply to the phenomena of art. 
In the first place, the scientific method claims to be the only 
complete method of studying the universe, and therefore of any 
part of it. For example, the first business of this method is 
classification ; the facts of any particular domain of investiga- 
tion, say the phenomena of art, must be first of all set in order, 
so that they may be accurately envisaged. What this statement 
involves as regards the true determination of any scientific fact 
cannot be fully set forth here; but meanwhile it may be ob- 
served that, inasmuch as facts are the data of all true science, 
this labor of classification stands in the forefront of zsthetic 
problems. Next to this aim of the scientific method, comes 
the discovery of laws in the sequence and relationship of the 
classified phenomena. For mere facts do not constitute sci- 
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ence ; to description must be added explanation, and explanation 
is, in the ultimate analysis, the causal interpretation of phe- 
nomena under the principle of sufficient reason. Scientific laws 
are the best explanations the human mind can give of the mode 
of behavior of observed sequences. In this sense there are laws 
of art, or explanations and interpretations of the facts of art 
under the principle of sufficient reason. But, the third aim of the 
scientific method is the most important of all, viz., criticism; for 
thereby the knowledge of science becomes free from error and 
‘knowledge for all.’ If the first two aims concern the éasks of 
pure science, as such, the third is, so to speak, the 4/fe of pure 
science, and therefore inseparable from it. When these three 
objects, classification, discovery of laws, criticism, have been car- 
ried out in relation to any facts of the universe, we have a com- 
plete study of the same. 

But this statement involves the second consideration to which 
reference was made; for if one method rules throughout the 
whole domain of scientific knowledge, it follows that no class of 
facts can be isolated from its influence. Therefore, by the oper- 
ation of this method, esthetics is necessarily brought into con- 
nection with all science. This I regard as the most important 
modification introduced by science into zsthetics ; by it the facts 
are unified and rendered available both for theory and practice. 

In the light of these considerations we may conclude that if 
there be a science of beauty, it is because there is a scientific method 
of treating the phenomena presented in zsthetic experience and 
the history of art. For it is this method alone that renders it 
possible to classify the facts of experience, to deduce laws there- 
from, and to criticise the results. 


II. 


In turning now to the second aspect of this question, we come 
to the influence of scientific method on the prodlems of zsthetic 
science, presuming now that such a science exists. The clue to 
this important matter is contained in what has just been argued, 
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that true scientific method, when applied to the science of zsthetics, 
brings this science into connection with all true science. For the 
zsthetic judgment is not essentially different from the scientific 
judgment as such. Professor Tyndall,' as Hume long before him, 
taught us to connect the imagination with both forms of the 
noétic faculty. Karl Pearson, indeed, goes so far as to say that 
science owes more to the training of the imagination, simply as 
an instrument of discovery, than to any other psychical activity, the 
laws of science being regarded (by him) as products of the cre- 
ative imagination. Without going as far as this, we are certainly 
warranted by conservative opinion in concluding that the scientific 
interpretation of the universe is the only one which can perma- 
nently satisfy the zsthetic judgment. 

If it is claimed that this destroys the sentimental beauty and 
poetry of life, it is safe to reply that science is no enemy to true 
sentiment ; what is false and meaningless it is the common busi- 
ness of both art and science to abolish ; for the false and mean- 
ingless can never be permanently beautiful. ‘ There is more 
real beauty in what science has to tell us of the chemistry of the 
distant star, or in the life-history of a protozoan, than in any cos- 
mogony produced by the creative imagination of a pre-scientific 
age.” ? 

Taking up the first group of problems, the empirical, and re- 
calling that the three-fold aim of the scientific method is to 
classify, explain, and criticise, we may see at once what is the first 
of these empirical problems of zsthetics. It is that of classifying, 
explaining, and criticising the phenomena presented in art life, and, 
through the scientific method, that of bringing all science to the 
service of this object. Take an illustration as the analysis of any 
zsthetic fact, say the awareness of a rhythmical foundation in 
art work, which involves the consideration of the various ways 
of discriminating this fact from other facts and their classes. Ab- 
straction comes first. 

But again, this fact, when clearly discriminated, is seen in this 
way to stand in some organic concrete connection with all the 


1 Fragments of Science, Vol. U1, pp. tor ff. 
2 Grammar of Science, p. 36. 
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facts of the universe capable of clear perception. Therefore, the 
student of zsthetic rhythm is obliged, as Fechner, Helmholtz, 
Stumpf, Mach, and others have shown, to consult physics for a 
complete account of the judgment that certain rhythms in music, 
poetry, architecture, and natural objects, afford pleasure and sug- 
gest to the mind the presence of an absolute ideal in beauty. 
Sensations of rhythm are, in short, the first great classification of 
zsthetic facts that the application of the scientific method to art 
affords. 

But this is not all. Further analysis reveals the presence of 
organic data not exactly falling under the known laws of matter 
‘and motion. The phenomena of growth, implicated in all living 
things, in their processes—these phenomena are all illustrated in 
the zxsthetic life. Play, impulse, instinct, imitation, and related 
facts are, as all science now acknowledges, facts resting on or- 
ganic changes subject to geographical, climatic, and other in- 
fluences. Sensations of rhythm are facts in space and time, and 
under the form of feelings of pleasure take hold of all these or- 
ganic sciences. In other words, zsthetic evolution displays 
throughout what Mr. Marshall calls the activity of the algedonic 
principle. The roots of this principle are in the physics of 
rhythm ; but its complete consideration involves the study of the 
natural history of pleasure. 

And this is not so easy a task as many students of zsthetics 
have supposed. It involves considerations ranging all the way 
from natural and sexual selection up to the highest development 
of mental action in the sublime and the beautiful, in short all the 
organic sciences, physics, and biology. But out of this herculean 
labor (some of which has already been done), we shall get a new 
classification of the zsthetic facts, which will place at the dis- 
posal of the imagination, in both science and art, a vast field of 
true zsthetic pleasure otherwise lost in vagueness and falsehood. 
If, too, for obvious reasons, we must rely chiefly in this work on 
those branches of biology which deal with the psychic root, bio- 
psychics and psycho-physics, this must not be understood to 
mean that all related sciences are not of service to it. Classifi- 
cation is a task which belongs to every branch of science, and 
each part throws light on every other. 
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The same general line of remark applies to the second great 
aim of the scientific method as applied to zxsthetics, viz., explana- 
tion under the concept of law. The precise determination of xs- 
thetic law, like the same object in physics and biology, depends 
on the analysis and classification of the data under investigation. 
Classification leads to law under the relating activity of the mind. 
If zsthetics be a normative science, as I believe, the norms or laws 
of beauty can be made out ; in fact such a science of norms already 
exists in a crude state in the laws of rhythm, pleasure, and taste. 
Here, as in all branches of science, the object must be to discover 
the real relations and sequences of the phenomena. 

The same is true of the third main division of our science, the 
philosophical. The object of philosophical zsthetics is to clear 
the data and laws of zsthetic science from false or erroneous ma- 
terial, and to unify the valid concepts into a single system of cor- 
related ideas. But the method of this work must still be that 
of science ; criticism must rest on classification and inspire it; it 
must lead to the discovery of laws: constant correction is the 
conditio sine gua non of clearer synthesis in every branch of philo- 
sophical investigation. This limitation the philosophical student 
shares equally with the student of empiric science. The science 
of zxsthetics is not complete without the effort to state clearly 
what that science teaches of an u/timate nature. The only dif- 
ference here, in comparison with the other and more primary 
branches of the science, is that the critical spirit prevails above 
the practical. But the method is still the same. 

Surely the time prophesied by Wordsworth has well nigh 
come: “If (he said) the time should ever come when what is 
now called science . . . shall be ready to put on, as it were, a 
form of flesh and blood, the poet will lend his divine spirit to aid 
the transfiguration, and will welcome the being thus produced as 
a valued and genuine inmate of the household of man. The 
remotest discoveries of the chemist, the botanist, or the mineral- 
ogist will be as proper objects of the poet’s art as any upon which 
it can be employed. If the labors of men of science should create 
any material revolution, direct or indirect, in our condition, and in 
the impressions which we habitually receive, the poet will sleep 
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then no more than at present, but he will be ready to follow the 
steps of the man of science, not only in those general indirect 
effects, but he will be at his side carrying sensation into the midst 


of the objects of science itself.’ 
Henry DAVIEs. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


1 Observations prefixed to the Lyrical Ballads. Since the above note was written a 
vigorous attempt to treat art in a scientific manner comes from Sweden in Yrjo Hirn’s 
The Origins of Art. Still it is not guided by any very clear method. 
































THE SOURCE AND AESTHETIC VALUE OF PERMA- 
NENCY IN ART AND LITERATURE. 


ODERN man has a prejudice against himself. Nowhere 
does he assert this prejudice so much as in esthetic theory 
and criticism. Ask him by what test he determines the great- 
ness of art and literature. He will answer: ‘ By the test of 
time ; by the power of art and literature to yield perennial charm. 
Do not the Hebrew prophets and poets endure ? Do not Homer, 
Dante, and Shakespeare endure ? Do not Raphael, Michelangelo, 
and Beethoven endure ? Great art is immortal.’ Ask him now 
from what source great art and literature derive their perennial 
charm. He will answer: ‘ Not from the native and unaided 
faculties of the human soul; these are the source of the trivial 
and the fleeting. The perdurable in art and literature is, literally, 
extra-human. It is not in obedience to mere literary conven- 
tions that, for example, the Hebrew prophets proclaim their utter- 
ances to be the word of the Lord, and themselves but the mouth- 
pieces of the God of Israel; or that again Homer and Milton invoke 
the aid of the gods and Muses in the accomplishing of their poetic 
tasks. Inspiration, as it is called, is real and vital. Human na- 
ture in itself, uninspired from without, is unequal to the task of 
creating the permanently satisfying in art and literature. Endur- 
ing art is impersonal.’ 

Man’s prejudice against himself will have it so. Great art is 
immortal, permanently fresh, and satisfying to a thousand gener- 
ations ; and the permanently fresh and satisfying in art and litera- 
ture is extra-human, impersonal. One may readily attempt to 
remove this prejudice. One may appeal, confidently, no doubt, 
to philosophy, to poetry, to nature herself. Nothing in art or 
life is good or super-excellent, one may say, except in so far as 
it is valued or loved: nothing in art or life is trivial or fleeting, 
except in so far as it is appreciated slightly, or divorced absolutely 
from human interests: nothing in art or life endures, except in 
so far as it satisfies the permanent or vital functions of human 
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nature. Or, one may say, a moment of conscious sentient ex- 
istence, if only a moment, is sufficient unto itself, and of imperish- 
able value. But if philosophy gain no advantage, one may appeal 
to art or literature itself—to poetry : 
** Because the rose must fade 
Shall I not love the rose ? 
Because the summer shade 
Passes when winter blows, 
Shall I not rest me there 
In the cool air?’ 

Are not philosophy and poetry convincing enough! Then 
must one appeal last of all to the ever fresh sense of the beauty 
of the new born day. The beauty of the morning comes as no 
other comes—immediately, directly, as a ‘ gift’ of the air, and 
the woods, and the sea, and the hills, and the sky: earth-born 
indeed, but free, pervasive, joyous, imperishable ! 

To be fresh and satisfying to a thousand generations—is that 
the test of the super-excellent in art and literature ? There seems 
to be no doubt about it; both creator and critic submit that 
really great art and literature yield perennial charm. Grant that 
it is so, and that, despite man’s prejudice against himself, the 
greatness of art and literature is wholly human; still creator and 
critic insist upon differing as to the source and esthetic value of 
the art and literature which possess perennial charm. The qual- 
ities of art and literature, they submit, are only as enduring as 
their sources. The formalist, on the one hand, insists that the 
formal qualities of art and literature are their essential and per- 
manent qualities. Appreciation of these qualities is indeed diffi- 
cult ; yet the beauties they yield have their source in the perdur- 
able faculties of human nature—in the faculties which, as Kant 
would say, give ‘form’—space and time relations—to objects 
in nature or in art. The technicist, on the other hand, exalts in 
art and literature, those qualities which afford delight by way of 
skill in invention or dexterity in workmanship. As long as man 
is man he can never lose his interest in the charm of ideal, even 
if sometimes mechanical, treatment of theme. The delight in that 
must be perennial. The impressionist in turn submits that man’s 
interest in what yields vivid or choice sensation shall never fail ; 
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delight in delicacy, or splendor, or harmony of color and of tone, 
in visions of fair women and brave men, in ‘ spectacles,’ as Plato 
would say, of pomp and circumstance and power, is perdurable as 
the senses and imagination are perdurable. Finally, the expres- 
sionist for his part insists that what men shall never cease to care 
for in art and literature is—to use Arnold’s formula for the source 
of the enduring quality of Homer’s poetry—the profound and 
beautiful application of ideas to life, or, to put it in the language 
of the criticism of painting, the ideal treatment of noble themes. 
Noble themes, what are they ? What, the expressionist, replies, 
but happy scenes of domestic life, great events in history, and 
the exalting thoughts and emotions that give life its conse- 
cration and its light! As these, in virtue of their absolute 
worth in the conduct of life, are everlasting in charm and interest ; 
so the art and literature which embody them must remain per- 
manently fresh and satisfying. 

How plausible now to submit that if the greatness of art and 
literature be wholly human, the art and literature which possess 
in equal degree all possible zxsthetic qualities, artistic, technical, 
sensuous, and moral, shall be immortal! Yet it would not be so. 
Art may possess in perfection all zsthetic qualities, and, neverthe- 
less, fail to win us forever. The noblest Greek sculpture, for 
example, cloys by its very perfection. Not by possessing in 
supreme degree any single zsthetic quality or qualities do art and 
literature remain permanently fresh and satisfying. It is natural, 
no doubt, to suppose that the higher or the nobler the creative 
faculty or source of given zsthetic qualities, the greater and more 
enduring must be the art which possesses these given qualities. 
It is not so. Perfection in art has nothing to do with perma- 
nency, and permanency nothing to do with masterful execution in 
workmanship, with lofty inspiration with depth of conception, or 
with exalting emotion. Art and literature possess perennial 
charm only when their strictly zsthetic qualities, formal, technical, 
sensuous, and moral, sustain a peculiar relation to the vital func- 
tions of our being. There is not in this, as on first view it may 
seem, a subtle or ingenious doctrine of Naturalism. Aésthetic 
theory and criticism never will be sane and responsible until judg- 
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ments upon the truth and worth of art and literature are, as in 
morals, based upon knowledge of the nature and functions of human 
personality i tts integrity. From the point of view of the whole 
man, the vital functions of human nature are, certainly, somewhat 
physical ; they are, however, as characteristically spiritual. To. 
put the matter once again, as before: Art and literature possess 
perennial charm only when their strictly esthetic qualities sustain a 
peculiar relation to the vital functions of our being. But how so? 
Realize adequately that what is nearest to us, that what is per- 
manently with us, is the sense of the material and spiritual reality 
of things (of the earth, the sea, the sky, and of our own bodies, 
our own souls), or, as they say in the criticism of painting, the 
sense of form and movement. The art which conveys directly 
—*‘presents,’ not ‘ represents ’—form and movement shall have 
a permanently fresh value. I do not say that it shall be the most 
winning art, or the most deeply satisfying to this or that individual, 
to this or that age ; but that it shall have permanently fresh value. 
For art and literature aim at the ideal enhancement of life 
for its own sake. This they secure by way of three modes 
of zxsthetic appreciation. There is the mode of appreciation 
which cares for nothing in a work of art except formal 
and technical beauties—for ideal treatment of the theme. The 
vulgar, Mr. Whistler tells us, cannot attain to it. There is, again, 
the mode of appreciation which cares for nothing in a work of 
art except the ‘ideas,’ or noble themes and attractive ideals it. 
embodies. The great number of the highly cultivated, despite 
their culture, Mr. Berenson tells us, never care for the essential 
in art as art, but only for depth of conception and attractiveness 
of ideal—for the noble and beautiful application of ideas to life. 
It is only to this mode of zxsthetic appreciation that the dictum, 
De gustibus non est disputandum, can apply ; to the mode which 
exalts in art the preference for what is worth while in life. Such 
a mode of appreciation in different ages, and amongst different 
peoples, necessarily is forever changing its standard. The first 
mode, however, based as it is on primordial sensational impressions, 
and on the perception of relations amongst sensible elements, is 
relatively permanent; and to those who have capacity for the 
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appreciation of formal values in art, is always pleasing. There is, 
finally, a mode of zsthetic appreciation which may function either 
independently of the other two modes, or in conjunction with 
them. It is a mode which cares for everything in a work of 
art, whether formal or expressive, that by immediate presentation 
conveys to our faculties the material and spiritual reality of 
things. A work of art, a statue, or a novel, may be artistically 
winning or ravishing, or morally uplifting, but unless it is also 
directly life-enhancing, as music, for example, is immediately life- 
enhancing, its charm shall cease the moment its ‘beauty’ has 
been felt or its ‘ideas’ comprehended. These modes of zsthetic 
appreciation may be called, for purposes of treatment or identifi- 
cation, respectively the artistic, the moral, and the vitalistic. To 
escape abstractness in exposition, nothing can be better than 
simple illustration of the artistic, the moral, and the vitalistic 
modes of zsthetic appreciation, from sculpture, painting, music, 
and literature. 

Standing before Myron’s statue of the ‘Discobolos,’ one may 
take the zsthetic attitude either of the formalist or of the moralist ; 
one may look in this statue either for a direct presentation of the 
structural (formal) beauty of the human body, or for some represen- 
tation of the dignity (moral idea) of the human body as ‘the 
temple of the soul.’ As a formalist, one cares for the intrinsic 
beauty of grace of line in the poise of head and trunk and limb, or 
for the exquisite modeling which brings to the eye all the beau- 
ties of tone and texture, or for dexterous display of art in the 
treatment of theme.- All these, however, the moralist will tell 
one are not final goods. One must care for the idea which these 
do but body forth, the idea of the dignity of the human body, or of 
the glory of manhood in its day of strength and vigor. The appeal 
in this case is not to the sensibility but to the moral imagination : 
the preference in this case is not for what is intrinsically beautiful, 
but for what is extrinsic to the work of art itself, for what is val- 
uable to the heart, or good in the conduct of life. But the vital- 
istic mode of appreciation gives one in this case an immediate 
realization of the material and spiritual significance of the human 
body—the utmost sense in one’s own body and soul, of form 
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and movement. A Greek youth is preparing, as we actually feel 
in our own bodies, to throw to the farthest distance a quoit. In 
a moment one is in his place, actually realizing in sensation, organic, 
muscular, and peripheral, his attitude, the tension of his whole be- 
ing. One has an immediate sense of an increase of impulse, ca- 
pacity, faculty of the will, to cope with life and things ; one has an 
outflow of vital spirits. It is a moment directly life-communi- 
cating. If one feels at all according to the vitalistic mode in the 
presence of this statue, one feels in one’s own body and person, 
immediately, inwardly—not reflectively—‘‘ our manhood’s prime 
vigor.” If Myron’s ‘Discobolos’ ever fail us, it will not do so be- 
cause it has lost its formal and expressive beauties, but because 
our own vital function—the inward sense of life itself—has failed. 
If that never fail us, the ‘ Discobolos’ may lose its artistic and 
moral values, but it shall still remain permanently fresh and sat- 
isfying on the ten-thousandth look. 

Again: The essential in painting as an art is not the intrinsic 
beauty of splendor, or of harmony of color, or of ideality in the 
manner of composition, but, as in sculpture, the direct commu- 
nicating of the reality of form and movement. We must be 
sure of our problem. We are not concerned with what an indi- 
vidual or an age will prefer or love most in a painting, but with 
what shall remain permanently fresh and satisfying to all indi- 
viduals and ages. This again is the vitalistic or tonic value in a 
painting. I take anextreme case. Botticelli will disappoint one 
immensely if one looks in his work for charming harmonies of 
color, for delicacy of feeling, for depth of conception, or for ideal 
types of humanity. He is not a formalist ; he is not an expres- 
sionist. He is, however, a master in pure presentation of form 
by way of masses that convey the sense of resistance and of life, 
and of movement by way of lineal decoration. Realize how 
supremely, for example, his ‘ Birth of Venus’ arouses one’s vital 
functions to the keenest activity. The tossing of the goddess’s 
tresses conveys to one directly, possibly by line only, the sense 
of body and of life ; the fluttering of the draperies and the danc- 
ing of the waves cause in one’s own body and soul the very sense 
of an outflow of vital spirits. It all comes to one as a gift from 
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the work of art itself ; so supreme is it in the immediate presenta- 
tion of form and movement. In this connection, I am anxious 
to add just a word about Michelangelo. He has done in painting 
what the Greeks did so masterfully in sculpture; he has given 
us the direct presentation of the life-enhancing values of form 
and movement in the nude. That old ideal of the highest moral 
energy in action or in repose (mens pulchra in corpore pulchro) is 
fulfilled in Michelangelo's frescoes inthe Sistine Chapel. Where 
else indeed shall we realize—directly as we realize the invigora- 
ting breath of the salt sea and the serene beauty of the blue sky 
—where else shall we realize the energy of men and gods, the 
material and spiritual significance of the finite and the infinite! 
Much in Michelangelo may fail to win us, much more in Botti- 
celli will repel us; and though Duccio, Perugino, and Raphael 
ever seem to be beloved, and though Giorgione, Titian, and Tin- 
toretto ever charm the senses, yet so long as we do not become 
dehumanized, or lose our inward sense of material presence and 
of personality, we shall not only receive more from Michelangelo 
and Botticelli than from the Florentine and Venetians, but also 
return a thousand times to the former with the same joy. The 
delights they yield us are perennial.' 

Once more : the source of the permanently fresh and satisfy- 
ing quality of music and literature is not their formal and tech- 
nical beauties, but their power to stimulate directly the sensibility 
with concords of sweet sounds, and with fair images, or through 
thought and feeling to stimulate ideated sensations of form and 
movement. Life, as we say, is itself so much the nature of 
music that it is directly life-communicating, life-enhancing. This 
fact is too obvious to need further elaboration. But what shall 
we say of literature? In what instance has it supreme vitalistic 
values as distinguished from simple artistic and from moral values ? 
Certainly not in the drama ; certainly not in the novel ; certainly 
not in reflective or in romantic poetry. Where then? Only, as 
I conceive it, in lyric poetry—in the poetry, for instance, of 

1A convincing putting of this mode of criticism may be found in Van Dyke’s Art 


for Art’s Sate, Chap. VI, and in Berenson’s Florentine Painters of the Rennaisance, 
from both of which, in the matter of painting, I have borrowed much. 
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Burns, of Shelly, or of Browning. I do not say that vital- 
istic values are not present in the other species of literature. I 
do say, however, that in the drama, the novel, in reflective and 
romantic poety, vitalistic values do not exist in a supreme degree ; 
whereas in lyric poetry of the highest order they do thus exist. 
As far as Shakespeare’s drama, for example, is valued for its 
‘ethos,’ as far as his embodiment of conscience and his repre- 
sentation of an inexorable order are concerned, it is conceivable 
that the art of Shakespeare may fail. When our preferences in 
art are identical with our preferences in the conduct of life, the 
drama as embodying only these will fail the moment our ideals 
or intellectual interests change. For the same reason the novel 
of whatever kind may fail ; so too, reflective and romantic poetry. 
But lyric poetry, if true to its genius, shall never fail. For in its 
supremest moments, it is the Genius of Song affirming the good 
and joy of life. What is the real secret, for example, of Brown- 
ing’s ‘ power’ in his Dramatic Lyrics, as compared with the more 
‘esthetic charm’ and ‘sensuous beauty’ of Tennyson’s poetry— 
what, indeed, but the fact that, despite crabbed verse and moral 
ideas, Browning ‘lilts’ us into a lust of life, and into the sense of 
our infinite capacity for affirming life and coping with its demands ? 
Men and women in all ages shall return to Browning, not because, 
as is said, he is “the subtlest assertor of the soul in song,” nor 
because his ideals have high moral worth and warrant—not be- 
cause he is “a great religious and philosophical teacher,” but 
because he is a pure fount of inspiration to those who love life 
and who in the very storm and stress of life would love it more 
abundantly. The vitalistic values in poetry have in his Dramatic 
Lyrics their supremest realization. 





It is not the business of the critic of the fine arts to supply him 
who would create with rules and recipes, or with methods of in- 
spiration. It is the critic’s business rather to discover all the excel- 
lences of art and literature, to reveal the sources of these excel- 
lences, and thus to save men and women in his own generation 
from the so vulgar sin of spiritual pride in their own work and joys, 
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by welcoming every work of art that is genuinely human and in 
its degree lovely or exalting. Excellent and necessary, then, as 
they are in a work of art, formal, technical, sensuous, and moral 
values in themselves cannot secure for art and literature the 
qualities of perennial charm. Only the masterful presentation of 
vitalistic values, by its causing us in our own bodies and souls to 
realize much more vividly and directly than does reality itself the 
material and spiritual significance of men and things, can render 
art fresh and satisfying to succeeding ages. Men and women of 
to-day are anxiously seeking for the secret of such supreme crea- 
tive functioning, as if art were a lost craft and by diligent search- 
ing might be recovered. If art absolute indeed is lost, nothing 
that men may do can avail. They must wait for the bird of life 
again to begin his early morning song. 
J. D. Locan. 


UNIveRsITY oF SourH DakorTa. 





METHODOLOGY AND TRUTH.’ 


N the history of thought, sceptical doubts regarding the ob- 
jective validity of ideas made their appearance almost as soon 

as the distinction between the mind and external things had been 
clearly perceived. Since that time, the relativity of knowledge 
has been pretty constantly proclaimed; but the peculiar form 
which this doctrine takes in modern times seems to rest more or 
less directly upon Kant’s view that knowledge is a construction 
of the mind. Inasmuch asthe mind works over the matter imme- 
diately given to it, introducing order and system into what would 
otherwise be without form and void, it seems possible to ask how far 
this construction corresponds in any way to reality, or indeed 
whether any reality beyond the construction itself actually exists. 
Whether or not we accept the theory that experience as a 
whole is a mental construction, no one can doubt that scientific 
knowledge is dependent in an especial sense upon the construc- 
tive activity of the mind. Whether or not we agree that ‘the un- 
derstanding makes nature,’ we will all admit that the understand- 
ing makes science. For in the sciences we consciously and more 
or less deliberately decide regarding the conceptions, or ways of 
judging about things, which we shall adopt. We make the 
methodological assumptions which appear best fitted to enable 
us to proceed, and create the hypotheses which seem best suited 
to the work of systematizing the body of facts with which we 
propose to deal. Then, too, the choice of a starting-point and 
the subsequent direction of the inquiry, which influence at least 
the form of a science very greatly, introduce other elements of 
a subjective or methodological character. Weare able to appre- 
ciate to some extent the amount and character of this construc- 
tive work, when we begin the study of any science or group of 
sciences which is entirely new to us. It takes us several weeks 
or months to gain the necessary point of view, to get the concep- 


1 Paper read before the New Haven meeting of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, December, 1899. 
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tions defined, and to become accustomed to their exact employ- 
ment in making judgments. 

When we become conscious of these and other special limiting 
conditions attaching to the scientific form of knowing, it is not 
strange that questions should arise as to what value we ought to 
attach to the conclusions of science as an account of the nature 
of the real world. What value, that is, have these conclusions 
for philosophy, and what attitude should philosophers adopt to- 
wards them? When students of the physical sciences are ques- 
tioned about the relation which they conceive to exist between 
the propositions which form their science, and the nature of reality, 
the result is usually unsatisfactory. They have either never 
thought about the subject, or are afraid that there is some meta- 
physical puzzle lurking about the term ‘reality.’ And so most 
frequently we are told that their science professes to deal only 
with certain facts of experience ; its conceptions and hypotheses 
serve to describe and render coherent these facts. Further than 
that the science does not go: what matter is, or what ultimate 
reality is, lies entirely beyond’the ken of their science. 

Now if we abandon, as I think we must, all hope of having our 
difficulty solved by a direct appeal to the representatives of the 
special sciences, and attempt to find an answer for this question 
ourselves, there seems to be three possible positions which we may 
assume, We may, in the first place, accept without question the 
account which science gives of nature and of man, as the last word 
which can be spoken on these subjects. Or, secondly, we may 
point to the methodological nature of scientific knowledge, and, 
emphasizing this aspect, refuse to admit that science has any 
validity or significance whatsoever as an account of what really 
exists. Or, thirdly, it is possible to take a middle ground, and 
without either accepting the scientific account as final, or ignoring 
entirely its results, to maintain that it is in some way significant as 
an account of reality, though its real importance may be very 
different from that which at first sight seems to attach to it. 

The first point of view, when consistently carried out, abolishes 
philosophy altogether, and gives us ‘ naturalism’ and ‘ psycholog- 
ism,’ instead of a philosophy of nature and a philosophy of mind. 
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Although the contention that scientific results are significant for 
philosophy rests on a sound basis, as I hope to show later, yet 
‘naturalism’ and ‘ psychologism’ are so thoroughly uncritical, 
and so obviously ignore the special conditions under which the 
sciences work, that I may assume that they require no extended 
refutation. In our day, Mr. Spencer (in spite of his doctrine of 
the ‘ unknowable,’ which really has a very loose connection with 
his ‘ synthetic’ philosophy) is perhaps the best representative of 
this mode of thought ; and his shortcomings have been so often 
pointed out that it would bea work of supererogation to refer to 
them again before a professional audience. At the present day, 
there is perhaps very little danger of any other writer explicitly 
maintaining as a general thesis the position which I have indi- 
cated. It is more likely, I fear, to be adopted unconsciously with 
regard to some special fact or group of facts which seems to sup- 
port a favorite theory. It is not uncommon, even at the present 
day, for philosophers to be guilty of uncritically adopting what 
they term ‘ scientific results,’ or ‘scientific principles,’ from this or 
that field of special investigation, without any examination of the 
assumptions and postulates of the department from which they 
have been taken, or of the new meaning which these facts or prin- 
ciples acquire when transferred to another field. Examples of this 
mode of procedure are not hard to find. In more than one re- 
cent work, we have a denial of the existence of any permanent self 
or ego based upon the psychological analysis of consciousness into 
a series of conscious processes. Many ethical writers of the 
present day, in their zeal to be ‘scientific,’ seem especially open 
to this temptation. For example, the uncritical transferrence of 
the biological principle of the ‘survival of the fittest’ into the 
domain of conduct, has perhaps done more to obscure than to 
illuminate a field where conscious emotion and intelligent will are 
the most important terms. Again, it is not uncommon to find 
writers on ethics assuming that the whole question regarding 
the relation of motive to desire and to choice, is once for all set- 
tled by the psychological doctrine of the affective life, as consist- 
ing in pleasantness and unpleasantness.’ This whole mode of 


1Cf. Professor Everett’s article in this Review on ‘‘ The Evaluation of Life.’’ 
Vol, VII (1898), pp- 382 ff. 
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procedure clearly ignores the essential difference between the 
standpoint which psychology necessarily adopts in viewing the 
mind as composed of conscious processes, and that which is es- 
sential for ethics in attempting to comprehend the life of moral 
judgments and evaluations. 

To deny completely the significance of the construction of 
facts furnished by science, as the second view which I have enum- 
erated does, may at first sight appear more reasonable. More- 
over, this proceedure has practical advantages ; for by separating 
science and philosophy, and adopting the doctrine of the twofold 
nature of truth, one is able to arrive at a settlement of long-standing 
controversies. Now, if this dualistic position is adopted, we have 
to maintain that ultimate reality with which we contrast our scien- 
tific knowledge is either (a) something lying beyond experience 
and forever unknowable ; or (4) an immediate subjective expe- 
rience totally different in kind from the objective experience with 
which scientific thought deals. The first view, that of Kant, still 
survives in some quarters ; but it is especially the second form of 
this doctrine which has found defenders at the present day. Ac- 
cording to this theory, there is complete difference in kind between 
experience as we /ive it, and the thoughts and theories which we 
have about it. The former alone possesses the warm breath 
of life and reality ; the latter is nothing but a cold logical con- 
struction, whose only test of truth is self-consistency and coher- 
ence. Along with this distinction, we usually find it more or less 
explicitly maintained that the ¢rve reality can only be known by 
getting rid of the constructions and ‘introjections’ of thought, 
and harking back to immediate acts of will, or to some other 
form of reine Erfahrung. 

Now—if I may be dogmatic for the sake of being brief—this 
theory seems to me mistaken both in what it affirms and in what 
it denies. For there is no such thing as an. immediate exper- 
ience, or a willing experience—at least that is known to human 
beings—which is not also a cognitive experience ; and no cogni- 
tive experience without thoughts. The ‘given’ element cannot be 
separated from the contribution of thought, but is continuous with 
it ; just as the present cannot be separated from the past or the past 
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from the future. An experience that is ‘ pure’ in the sense of reine 
Erfahrung, something free from all introjections of thought, is not 
only practically, but logically an impossible ideal ; for it contra- 
dicts itself by demanding that the mind shall know without using 
its own powers of cognition. The same difficulty confronts us, 
I think, if we make the reality of the immediate experience con- 
sist in will-acts instead of in feeling. It is only by running counter 
to experience that we can separate will from knowledge, or speak 
of a life which wills and realizes purposes, while knowledge re- 
mains to it something external and secondary. 

But if it is impossible to discover a real experience outside of, or 
beyond thought—if there is no immediacy which has not been al- 
ready mediated—we may ask whether thinking ever goes on in sep- 
aration from reality. In particular, we have to inquire whether it is 
a possible view of thought which represents scientific judgments as 
purely conceptual or hypothetical constructions, which are entirely 
without validity orsignificance from the point of view of ultimatetruth. 

When we consider any body of scientific truth, we are com- 
pelled, I think, to say that it professes to describe some aspect of 
the real world. It will probably contain some conceptions or hy- 
potheses whose main function is very evidently regulative or meth- 
odological. But it seems impossible to take this view of any 
complete science, and still more obviously impossible, of science 
as a whole. However, it will be granted that if any science may 
properly be considered to be purely hypothetical it is mathe- 
matics. For mathematical judgments do not appear to deal 
directly with sensible realities, nor with any other form of indi- 
vidual existence, but seem to be concerned with conceptions of 
number and space, whose reality is only ideal. Judgments about 
the properties of a triangle, or the relations of x and y, do not 
appear to refer to any concrete existence. It may seem, there- 
fore, that their meaning is purely hypothetical, and that their 
true significance is merely, that 7 we assume certain concep- 
tions to start with, ¢#en certain results necessarily follow. - It 
is no doubt true that there is a certain sense in which not only 
mathematical judgments, but all universal judgments whatso- 
ever are hypothetical. It is none the less true, however, that 
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even in mathematical judgments the categorical element never 
entirely disappears, though it is undoubtedly somewhat indirect. 
By this latter statement, I mean that the subject of the proposition 
does not correspond with the real subject of judgment (as indeed is 
perhaps rarely or never the case with any universal judgment). In 
making judgments about the properties of the triangle or the 
ellipse, what we assume is not the reality of the particular figure, 
but perhaps the reality of space ; or, at any rate, we may say that 
the truths of mathematics, like the truths of ethics, are in some 
way incorporate in the world. Again, it should be remembered 
that mathematical conceptions are neither @ friort ideas, nor 
merely arbitrary conceptions ; but that they have been suggested 
by the observation of actually existing objects. The procedure 
of mathematical science, too, is not purely deductive and concep- 
tual, but as Kant pointed out, it has frequently to appeal to per- 
ception in order to advance at all. Even the imaginary geometry 
of non-euclidean space, though on an entirely different plane 
from ordinary geometry, is, I suppose, only rendered possible by 
construction in analogy with what is already known of the tridi- 
mensional space of our experience. 

If, then, mathematics is never merc/y hypothetical, but alway 
deals more or less directly with the nature of reality, a fortiori 
this is also true of the other sciences. It can be shown, I think, 
that the reference to reality becomes more obvious and direct, as 
we pass from mathematics and physics to sciences like chemistry 
and biology. It may be difficult to state precisely what there is 
in reality which corresponds to the conception of physical atoms, 
or to that of masses. But it cannot be doubted that the judg- 
ments in which these and similar conceptions are employed, do refer 
to some characteristic in the nature of the real world. Although 
these conceptions are methodological, they are likewise functions 
of thought, and, like all thinking, aim at grasping the nature of 
a reality beyond themselves. We may say that it is only possi- 
ble for them to be methodological—to systematize and extend 
our ideas—because they are at the same time constitutive in some 
degree of a reality beyond our ideas. When we assert that an 
hypothesis is true because it works, or that an assumption justifies 
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itself by enabling us to systematize our experience, or to predict 
what is going to happen, we are not proposing a purely subjective 
test of truth. 

It is often assumed, indeed, that there are two quite distinct 
criteria of truth: first, the subjective criterion of consistency of 
ideas ; and secondly, the objective, though perhaps untainable, 
standard of correspondence with reality. In maintaining that 
these criteria cannot be separated, I may appear to be adopting 
the discredited assumption of the pre-Kantian rationalists—that 
the order and connection of ideas correspond to the order 
and connection of things. The weakness which caused the 
downfall of rationalism did not, however, consist in the doc- 
trine that thinking is able to transcend its purely subjective ex- 
istence and come into connection with reality, but in its wholly 
uncritical character. It failed, that is, to furnish an adequate 
analysis of the nature of knowledge, and so had no standard for 
evaluating ideas except that of their clearness and distinctness, and 
no principle of procedure except the law of identity. The Kantian 
Criticism supplied, to some extent at least, what was lacking ; but 
in doing so it lost, or almost lost, the connection between thought 
and reality which had characterized the dogmatic theories. Of 
course, it is true that this connection was held on a very preca- 
tious tenure by the rationalists, and was thoroughly inadequate 
in its dogmatic form. It seems to me, however, that although a 
breath of criticism suffices to overthrow the naive dogmatic faith, 
that an analysis of the nature of knowledge which is free from 
Kant’s unfortunate presuppositions, allows us to see the essential 
element of truth which it contained. Indeed, it is true univer- 
sally, I think, that a one-sided view regarding the relation of 
knowledge and reality is always the result of an imperfect anal- 
ysis of the nature of intelligence. 

This statement may obtain confirmation, if we consider the 
theory of knowledge which underlies the methodological view of 
science as it is held by Karl Pearson, and by others of the same 
school. The conclusions which that theory adopts seem to 
follow immediately and inevitably, so long as we assume the Lock- 
ian doctrine that knowledge consists in the perception of agree- 
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ment or disagreement of our ideas. That is, for the methodolog- 
ical view which we are examining, scientific knowledge is purely 
a matter of ideas or concepts. Thought is thus nothing but a 
function of unity among ideas, not the unity of ideas with any- 
thing beyond themselves. Modern theories of judgment, how- 
ever, have shown very clearly the inadequacy of this view. We 
do not deal merely with our own ideas in judgment—if by our 
own ideas we mean purely subjective existences which can be 
described in terms of conscious content. In fact, if we think of 
an idea as a mental function, rather than as a mental thing, it is 
quite impossible to overlook its objective reference—or, perhaps, 
better, its real objectivity. This is not something which an idea 
comes to have through any accidental convention, or in any 
secondary and external way, but is as much a part of its real 
nature as what we call its subjectivity. The truth which lies at 
the basis of parallelism consists just in this fact—that the rela- 
tion between idea and object is not a relation which can be ade- 
quately expressed in terms of external interaction, but one which 
is essential and organic. It is of course true that the upholders 
of the doctrine of parellelism sometimes suppose that they are 
emphasizing the disparateness, rather than the identity of the phys- 
ical and psychical. Nothing, however, is more striking in recent 
discussions than to note how thinkers who uphold parallelism 
have come to emphasize the necessary correlation—and we can 
almost say, the organic unity—of the physical and mental, rather 
than their separateness and isolation, which seemed to be the aspect 
most prominent in the minds of the earlier representatives of this 
doctrine. 

Even the figure of the symbol and the thing symbolized does 
not adequately express the relation between the idea and its 
object ; for this mode of representing it still leavesthe connection 
external and accidental. We shall have to say that the idea, 
in so far as it is an element of knowledge, is not merely a 
symbol of reality, but essentially one with the reality known 
through it. This is not to deny the distinction between idea and 
thing, but merely to insist that the two are necessary correlatives, 
and not irreducible opposites. The idea as a mere subjective ex- 
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istence extends beyond itself, and has necessary relations with the 
larger world of objects ; just as the individual involves an organic 
connection with the society of which he is a member. 

The bearing of this discussion upon our main problem is, I 
think, sufficiently evident. We are now able to see that both of 
the attitudes towards scientific truth which have occupied us so 
far have a certain justification. The uncritical adoption of the 
results of science as a final philosophy is at least right in assum- 
ing that knowledge and reality are not divorced. On the other 
hand, what we have called the methodological view has gained a 
critical consciousness of the conditions and limitations under 
which science necessarily works, though, like the critical stand- 
point of Kant, it is open to the charge of subjectivity. It recog- 
nizes that many scientific conceptions do not profess to be directly 
descriptive of actually existing objects, but can only be regarded as 
provisional /z/fsbegriffe, whose function consists in coordinating for 
the time being some group of facts. Again, to dwell further on 
the justification of the methodological view, it might be urged 
that it is largely a matter of choice what conceptions we shall 
apply in any particular field; and, more especially, that to a large 
extent the methodological procedure which any science adopts is 
determined largely by custom, or by the individual bent of the 
special investigator. We may speak of many of our scientific 
conceptions as merely instrumental—as a scaffolding by means 
of which we climb towards the truth. It is also essential, in order 
to state the case fairly, to call attention to the necessary abstrac- 
tions which science is compelled to make in order to get under 
way at all. Not only does it go beyond experience by forming 
conceptions, as ¢. g., of a perfect triangle or a perfectly rigid or a 
perfectly inert body, but it is obliged to consider certain facts or 
aspects of facts in isolation from the concrete surroundings in 
which they are known in actual experience. 

All this it is essential to clearly recognize. And against the 
uncritical attitude which mistakes a science for a philosophy, a 
method of investigation for a system of truth, it is well that the 
methodological character of science should be frequently pointed 
out. But, on the other hand, the whole duty of the philosopher is 
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not fulfilled when he has shown that there is no absolute finality 
about scientific truth. One cannot simply bless scientific results 
and let them go. They are methodological, and false, and hypo- 
thetical, to be sure, in that they are abstract, and incomplete, and 
loaded with limitations and conditions which make them really 
quite different from what at first sight they appear to be. But, as 
we have seen, they are not arbitrary or capricious ; and, therefore, 
they possess a real objective value which must be reckoned with 
in our philosophy. 

It is much easier to pass general criticisms on the propositions 
of science, or even to ignore them entirely, than to evaluate them by 
understanding what they really say, as distinguished from what they 
only seem to say. In attempting to understand the significance 
of any scientific fact or law, the all-important thing is to recog- 
nize clearly under what conditions, and with what assumptions, 
the judgments in question have been made, in order that we may 
know precisely what is asserted and what is not. Error arises 
when we fail to understand what a judgment really asserts, and 
consequently take it for what it is not. To properly estimate the 
importance of the propositions of any science from the standpoint 
of philosophy, then, it is necessary to comprehend the limitations 
and conditions which the postulates of the field in which they 
were first formulated impose upon these propositions. Other- 
wise we shall fail altogether to see what is really asserted. An 
excellent illustration of the violation of this principle is afforded by 
the popular interpretation of the law of the conservation of energy. 
This law is a methodological principle of physical science, and 
simply states the fact, which in certain fields has been inductively 
proved, that in any particular case the cause is quantitatively iden- 
tical with the effect. It is not, however, unusual to find this 
proposition stripped of its limitations, and transformed into the 
ontological and absolute statement that the world is a constant 
sum of energy from which nothing can be taken and to which 
nothing can be added.' 

I have sought to maintain throughout this paper that every 
judgment has some reference to reality, and that, therefore, in so 


1Cf. Ward, Naturalism and A, nosticism, Vol. 1., pp. 170 ff. 
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far as it is true it must have a genuine significance as a determi- 
nation of the real world. In the universal propositions of science, 
the real subject of the judgment rarely (or perhaps never) cor- 
responds with the grammatical subject of the proposition.’ The 
task then which philosophy has to perform in this connection is 
to make clear the real implications of these propositions, and thus 
to become aware of their true import and significance. To put 
the matter in another way, we may say that each special science 
necessarily considers some group of facts in isolation from other 
realms of facts. Its conclusions are therefore valid only under the 
supposition which it makes—namely, that its group of facts is 
thus isolated. What philosophy must seek to do is to re- 
move these abstractions, and to evaluate the scientific con- 
clusions from the standpoint of the concrete whole. Thus all 
the physical sciences consider the world as it would be if it 
existed out of relation to mind. It is evident at once, that 
the results of these sciences can not be carried over, directly 
and without modification, into our philosophy of nature. To 
do this would be to affirm absolutely what the physical sciences 
assert only under (a more or less conscious) limitation. When 
we come to psychology, with which philosophy is still more 
closely connected, we must distinguish, I think, degrees of ab- 
stractness in its methods of treating its subject matter. On the 
one hand, the point of view of the older works, as well as of 
many of the standard treatises of the present day, are abstract 
only in so far as all thinking is inevitably abstract, in virtue of 
its nature as selective activity. These systems of psychology 
describe mind, that is, as a system of functions of a self, and thus 


1In this connection I may refer to Professor Royce’s interesting treatment of uni- 
versal judgments, 7%e World and the Individual, pp. 270 ff. For him, the fune- 
tion of the universal judgment is always primarily exclusive and negative. ‘‘ In the 
exact sciences, or, again, in case of those practically important realms of Being 
which we view as subject to our choice, whenever we win control over a system of 
ideas and assert a truth, or decide upon a course of action, and whenever we do this 
upon the basis of general principles, our insight is always destructive of merely ab- 
stract possibilities, and, where our knowledge takes the form of universal judgments, 
they are always primarily such destructive judgments, so far as they relate to external 
objects. They tell us, indirectly, what is, in the realm of external meanings, but 
only by first telling us what is mot’’ (p. 277). 
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afford what at least approaches to a philosophy of mind. On 
the other hand, however, an influential and somewhat num- 
erous group of scholars at present insist on making psychol- 
ogy a ‘natural’ science. By that they mean, if I understand 
the position correctly, that the same logical demand which re- 
quires that the physical world should be described and explained 
as it would be if it were independent of consciousness, also 
obliges us to consider the content of consciousness, as it would 
exist if it were independent of any central principle of intelligence. 
Which of these methods of procedure is the more profitable for 
psychology will doubtless be settled in time inside of the science 
itself. The philosopher, however, if he is to avoid confusion, will 
find it necessary to distinguish between these two psychological 
standpoints, and to proceed differently in seeking to give to each 
set of results its proper value in his final account of the na- 
ture of mind. 
J. E. Creicuton. 
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Foundations of Knowledge. By ALEXANDER THOMAS ORMOND. 
London and New York, The Macmillan Co., 1900.—pp. xxvii, 
528. 

This treatise, which combines epistemology with considerable ma- 
terial of a metaphysical nature, is in its general method of procedure 
less polemic and more positively constructive than other recent essays 
along similar lines. Discussion of opposing theories is subordinate, 
and does not display that keen zest which is evinced in the ‘ dialec- 
tic for dialectic’s sake ’—one is tempted to call it—of some episte- 
mological writings. I am far from saying that the polemics of earlier 
essays may not have been necessary, but it is cheering to the patient 
reader to discover that he need not fight over the rather tiresome 
battle of idealism versus realism with the heavy artillery on each side 
aimed at an imaginary position, nor be instructed too thoroughly in 
the fallacies of materialism and agnosticism. 

Whatever one may think of the author’s results, there is likely to be 
general agreement that the most hopeful line for progress is in follow- 
ing the spirit of Kant’s Critique rather than in arguing his work. This 
means, first, an analysis of the science of to-day, especially of psy- 
chology, biology, and the historical and social sciences. It may be 
that none of these sciences is yet sufficiently advanced to yield the re- 
sults which the work of Newton presented to the insight of Kant ; but 
there is certainly some material ready, and Professor Ormond has at- 
tempted to utilize portions of it. The influence of the past is never- 
theless still dominant in the relative prominence accorded to the 
mathematical and physical categories of space, time, quantity, sub- 
stance, and cause, as compared with the biological category of evolu- 
tion, the psychological categories of individuality and personal iden- 
tity, and the social category of community. 

In the second place, to follow the spirit of Kant’s Critigue means a 
reconstruction of the meaning of experience and the self on the basis 
of the analysis outlined above ; and, correlative to this reconstruction, 
a revision of the conception and scope of knowledge and its function 
in the work of life. This too has been attempted by the work before 
us, but, in my judgment, the reconstruction of the meaning of experi- 
ence would better have followed than preceded the detailed analysis. 

The book comprises three parts. Part I., ‘‘ The Ground Concepts o 
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Knowledge,’’ is occupied chiefly with the notions of experience and 
the relations of experience to reality and to knowledge. Part IL., 
‘* Evolution of the Categories of Knowledge,’’ covers the general ground 
of Kant’s A’sthetic and Analytic, with additional chapters on esthetic 
categories, categories of the subject consciousness, the world of indi- 
viduals, and the consciousness of community. Part III., ‘* The Trans- 
cendent Factor in Knowledge,’’ deals partly with questions falling 
within the province of a theory of knowledge, such as knowledge and 
belief, judgments of truth, and judgments of value, the mystic ele- 
ment in knowledge, but a large part of its material, might well be 
called metaphysics, dealing with various aspects of ‘The Transcen- 
dent.’ 

In its standpoint, the work may be not unfairly characterized as an 
attempt to incorporate elements of intuitionism and mysticism into a 
critical theory of experience, or possibly some would reverse the em- 
phasis, and say an attempt to support the results of intuitionism and 
mysticism by a critical theory of experience. At any rate, the reader 
will detect various traces of heterogeneous lines of thought, and his 
judgment of the value of the result will depend in part on his judg- 
ment as to the success of the attempted union. 

Among the more superficial evidences of the two lines of thought, 
on the one hand, are the chapters devoted to the categories of the ob- 
ject and the subject, and on the other, the chapter on the mystic ele- 
ment in knowledge, in which it is maintained that “ it is in the higher 
forms of emotional experiences—those which belong to the stage of the 
higher immediacy—that self-consciousness attains its highest level and 
most complete realization.’ 

The two-fold nature of the system appears in the statements regard- 
ing experience and knowledge. “ The notion of knowledge is that of 
the internal rationality of experience.’’ ‘There are two fundamental 
modes of reducing experience to intelligible form, the one mechan- 
ical, the other teleological. ‘* Both modes are to be conceived as ra- 
tional, and therefore as included modes of experience, and both are 
subject to the canons of rational necessity, but in a somewhat different 
way.’’ The phrases, ‘‘ rationality of experience,’’ and “ canons of 
rational necessity,’’ would at first blush suggest either principles of a 
logical, mathematical, or causal nature, or of the principle of sufficient 
reason in its aspect of purpose. But in Part II, chapter IX, we are 
taught that the principle of unity is an esthetic category. ‘‘ The de- 
mand for unity in our world is the voice of the zsthetic conscious- 
ness.’’ In the chapter on judgments of truth and value, the attempt 
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is made to assign an epistemological worth to judgments of value. 
The affirmation of certain beliefs as true is said to rest on the convic- 
tion that they are implicated in the rationality of the world. ‘‘ And 
this conviction rests in the last analysis on our intuition of the truth that 
the ultimate harmony of the good and the true . . . ts involved in the 
essence of that tdea of rationality the denial of which means the wreck 
of all knowledge’ (p. 354). Now it is to be presumed that this ‘‘in- 
tuition,’’ which discovers that the unity of true and good is necessary 
to rationality, is what has been previously described as ‘‘ rational intui- 
tion,’’ and declared to be the third and highest stage in the relation of 
the knowing activity to experience.» The three stages are defined as 
follows: (1) that of the ‘‘ lower immediacy in which simple sensation 
dominates ’’; here the important factors are feeling or pleasure-pain, 
and volition; (2) that of mediacy, that point in experience where 
feeling and action are in a sense forced asunder and a mediating term, 
reflection or deliberation, makes its appearance; (3) that of the 
‘higher immediacy’ which ‘‘is to be regarded as dominantly emo- 
tional’ (pp. 80-87). It would appear, therefore, that the phrases 
‘ irrational’ and ‘absurd,’ are or may be translated into ‘ emotionally 
unsatisfactory ’ when we are dealing with the ultimate and more meta- 
physical problems. A similar superiority of feeling over knowledge 
and volition is suggested in the statement as to the final purpose of 
consciousness. ‘‘ What consciousness seeks in its world as its very last 
end is a state of feeling, a satisfaction in which it can rest.’’ 

The question as to the validity of the author’s conclusions so far as 
they concern ultimate metaphysical problems, will then hinge on the 
acceptance of the above criterion of truth. It is in perfect accord with 
the logical outcome of the Kantian critical method to maintain, as the 
author maintains with much force and clarity of view, that the test of 
truth must be found in the self, not outside the self; and, further, that 
we must regard as the highest unification and organization of the 
world of experience, that which corresponds to the highest unification 
of self—to the highest expression of self-consciousness. But it is a 
proposition which will be slower to find acceptance that ‘‘it is in 
the higher forms of emotional experiences that self-consciousness at- 
tains its highest level and most complete realization.’’ And the same 
hesitation will be likely to arise over the author’s treatment of the 
judgment. ‘In judging the essential act is one in which the self either 
accepts or rejects proffered content.’’ ‘‘ The function of judgment 
is an affair of the zsthetic consciousness, inasmuch as the essence of 
the relation of true and false is constituted by the esthetic category of 
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unity’’ (pp. 238-241). In the higher immediacy of rational intuition 
referred to above, we are to ‘‘ conceive this judgment-function, which 
is explicitly a self-relating activity, and in that form essentially emo- 
tional, as becoming implicit as the unifying core of an emotional state’’ 
(p. 84). Is it reasonable to place a higher normative value upon an 
implicit than upon an explicit self-relating activity ? 

There is once more a suggestion of two not wholly harmonized lines 
of thought in the attitude toward ‘experience,’ the crux of modern 
theories of knowledge and reality. Unusual attention is given to the 
concept of experience and its relation to the concepts, consciousness 
and reality. The world is affirmed to be ‘‘ through and through ex- 
perience.’’ Experience is ‘‘ inclusive of all reality as its content.’’ 
We may not think of any things-in-themselves outside experience, or 
of anything which transcends experience. We may and must suppose 
a possible as well as an actual experience, and it is the possible rather 
than the actual which encompasses all reality, but it is still experience 
(pp. 89-92, 356 ff.). So far critical idealism. The other tendency 
seems to me to inhere in the doctrine of the transcendent. ‘The author 
will certainly refuse to admit any dualism here, for he has taken 
especial pains to speak of the ‘‘ transcendent as experience,’’ and to 
give to it all the attributes of finite experience raised to the power of 
infinity ; but nevertheless the lines by which this ‘transcendent’ is 
reached seem to be rather methods of inferring some absolute, which is 
metaphysically separate, than those of discovering a universal within. 
For instance, the argument on pp. 356 ff., is almost precisely that of 
Descartes, viz., that a notion of the perfect or the infinite implies an ob- 
jective cause for it, since the finite could not produce such an idea of 
itself. Here the reply of Descartes’s critic is still in point: The mind 
is greater than any of its ideas. Professor Ormond goes on to assert a 
point in connection with each of the categories where the transcendent 
manifests itself. In the first place, from the standpoint of presentation 
he maintains that the fact of ‘coerciveness,’ of our ‘receptive’ rela- 
tion, of the ‘consciousness of resistance’ testifies to the existence of 
the transcendent. Now this argument either has some such implica- 
tion as that which underlies Kant’s doctrine of sensations as ‘ given,’ 
or else it asserts merely that one content of experience, viz., a stone, 
acts on another content of experience, viz., my hand, but in this case 
there is nothing transcendent involved. Again on page 358 we read: 
“ The genesis of dimension involves a point of dimensionless initiative. 
The significance of this is, surely, that at the point where our experi- 
ences touches and defines the objective under the form of space and 
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time, being asserts itself as transcendent to these operations.’’ I must 
confess that while this fact does unquestionably indicate the conceptual, 
s. ¢., the constructive character of the mathematician’s space, it does 
not disclose to me anything more transcendent than my consciousness. 

I do not mean to imply that the author has not aimed to give a crit- 
ical statement and solution. ‘The chapter on the transcendent subject 
grapples with the problem again, under its ontological aspects, and 
an attempt is made to mediate between pantheism and theism, an in- 
clusive, and an exclusive or transcendent absolute. But it is difficult to 
avoid the impression of a combination of standpoints in which com- 
plete consistency has not been attained. 

Turning to some of the psychological aspects of the work, there are 
several interesting features, some of which were referred to at the out- 
set. In the treatment of the categories, the separate consideration ac- 
corded to the presentative and the conceptual aspects of space and time 
is desirable. It would have been a gain in the logical clearness and 
vigor of the treatment of the other categories, ¢, g., substance, cause, 
etc., if a similar distinction were made. Cause, for instance, is said to 
derive from volitional experience. ‘‘ The will-element is, however, 
soon abstracted from, while the notion of agency persists.’’ This 
might be regarded as the imagery of the idea of cause, but the func- 
tion and value of cause as concept cannot be thus determined. 

The category of community or interaction is derived from social re- 
lations. Lotze’s treatment of the category is accepted as partial, but 
it is contended by the author that the notion of interaction requires us 
to conceive interacting things as social units in mutual intercourse. 
He admits that to conceive social units which at the same time are not 
conscious units is ‘‘ full of difficulties,’’ but is convinced that it offers 
fewer intrinsic difficulties than any other scheme, Is it not possible, 
one is prompted to ask, that the difficulty of explaining interaction on 
any other than a social analogy is due in part at least to the previous 
individualistic conception of substances? Are substances so highly in- 
dividualized, or is that a distinction reserved for persons ? 

The chapter in this series upon the categories, which is likely to 
challenge most attention and criticism, is that on ‘‘ The Aésthetic 
Categories.’’ This treats the principle of unity, which is the ground of 
the organization of our world, first through time and space, then 
through dynamic categories of interdependence. Professor Ormond 
holds that this principle is fundamentally a demand of the esthetic, 
rather than of the cognitive or volitional consciousness. It is cer- 
tainly desirable to call renewed attention to the fact that the categories 
are but the ‘ modes of a growing experience,’ and that ‘ experience’ is 
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not to be conceived solely in terms of cognitiveelements. But is it true 
that unity is peculiarly the outcome of the zsthetic consciousness ? 
Have not the practical needs—the economic, social, and ethical re- 
quirements—been at least as important a factor in bringing about the 
organization and unification of experience? The successful unification 
of experience, and the correlative expression or assertion of the self, 
have undoubtedly an esthetic value, but this does not necessarily in- 
volve the position that this esthetic value is the determining factor. 
The question involved is allied to that raised by the statement as to 
the end of consciousness. Is ‘what consciousness seeks in its world 
as its very last end’ a ‘state of feeling ’ ? 

The chapters on the subject and community consciousness with their 
categories of individuality, self-identity, personality, personal identity, 
and social interaction, contain much that invites mention. Of especial 
interest are the efforts to relate the subject categories to those of ob- 
jective experience, and to show the significance for law and ethics of 

_the development of the social consciousness. Collision and conflict 
as well as imitation, are recognized as factors in developing the social 
consciousness. If these factors were considered more carefully, it 
would appear I think, that their functions are quite distinct. Imita- 
tion has its effects in the phenomena of custom, and in general in 
those of the primitive naive solidarity of tribe or family. It does not 
explain the phenomena of conscious unity involved in full moral life. 
This demands unity of interest as well as similarity of functioning. 

The third part of the work, as already noted, deals largely with 
ultimate metaphysical and theological questions. The author interests 
himself particularly in the questions as to the nature of the absolute, 
and its relation to the finite. The question as to the validity of the 
method on which the author’s conclusions are based has already been 
stated, and space will not permit any detailed mention of the results. 

To sum up, Professor Ormond is to be congratulated for having 
presented the results of such widely extended investigations on ulti- 
mate problems with such eminent fairness of spirit and in well-digested 
form. It is not necessary to endorse his ultimate standard in order to 
find stimulus and suggestion in his discussions. His style (barring his 
unfortunate boycott of the word ‘shall,’ ¢. g., ‘‘ we will find,’’ which 
irritates the reader on nearly every page) is clear, and philosophic 
discussion should welcome the presentation of the claims of feeling 
along with those of intellect and will, in the effort to gain a more 
adequate interpretation of the world and the individual. 

James H. Turts. 

THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Introduction to Ethics. By Frank Tuitty, Professor of Philos- 
ophy in the University of Missouri. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1900.—pp. Xi, 339. 

Professor Thilly’s endeavor in this volume has been to provide an 
introduction to the general study of ethics, and in this he has suc- 
ceeded admirably. The subject is treated in such a manner that one 
who is unfamiliar with the various problems to which it gives rise, is 
naturally and gradually led into the deepening perplexities which in 
the sphere of ethics must confront an inquiring and thoughtful mind. 
In this respect especially the book is well adapted to class-room pur- 
poses, and will prove most satisfactory as a text-book. There is a com- 
prehensive outline of the different ethical schools and their character- 
istic doctrines, also a clear statement and critical estimate of the points 
at issue, together with an attempt in a constructive way to establish 
and maintain a consistent ethical position. 

In this undertaking Professor Thilly is to be commended, not only 
for the satisfactory completion of the task regarded as awhole, but also 
for certain particular qualities which give to his work special merit 
and value. One of these features is his successful attempt to present a 
historical summary of the development of ethical thought, not as an 
appendix, but as an integral part of the discussion. In this statement 
of the historical views which go to make up the body of ethical doc- 
trine, and which underly its development, he has in all cases given the 
thought in the exact language of the author. ‘The passages quoted are 
selected with care, and in such a way as to give a fair and clear idea of 
the salient features of the different systems. Moreover, an excellent 
bibliography is given in connection with the several schools of ethics, 
and the main topics of ethical controversy. Another characteristic 
feature of the author’s method is the psychological analysis to which 
he rigorously subjects all the elements of our ethical consciousness. 
He lays special stress upon the necessity of understanding clearly the 
fundamental psychological distinctions which lie at the root of all 
ethical judgments and feelings, and therefore he passes in review the 
usual ethical phenomena which are forthcoming in the individual and 
the race, in order that by a thorough appreciation of their nature and 
origin, he may be better prepared to render a just criticism and a 
proper evaluation of conflicting theories. His method in this partic- 
ular will recommend itself especially to all students of psychology as 
thoroughly in the spirit of the modern point of view, which demands 
accurate observation and careful interpretation as the groundwork of 
speculative reflection and theory. 
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Still another characteristic feature of Professor Thilly’s general 
treatment of the subject is his attempt to discover the common ele- 
ments which underly the surface differences of opposed ethical doc- 
trines. From one point of view, for instance, he shows that Kant 
and Spencer may be regarded as occupying common ground, inas- 
much as the latter concedes the intuitional character of morality as re- 
gards the individual, while maintaining a gradual evolution of the 
moral judgment and feeling as regards the race. Again, Professor 
Thilly endeavors to show that the teleological point of view which 
holds that the ultimate ground of moral distinctions lies in the effects 
which acts tend to produce, may also be regarded as tantamount to 
an intuitional basis of morality in the sense that the highest end that 
can be realized by morality is one absolutely desired by human beings. 
Further, he shows that Mill’s utilitarianism approaches an intuitional 
standard at the point in Mill’s system where he insists upon the differ- 
entiation of pleasures according to gua/ity, and thus introduces the 
idea of higher and lower in pleasures, which in turn suggests some 
absolute standard of value. Finally, a similar endeavor is to be noted 
jn his attempt to reconcile the opposed theories of free will and 
determinism. It may be urged that these are attempts to solve in- 
determinate problems, and must necessarily prove unsatisfactory. 
However that may be, the author’s endeavor in this respect, is at 
least worthy of especial mention inasmuch as it indicates the gen- 
eral temper and fairness of mind which characterize his critical esti- 
mates. 

The subject matter of this volume is treated in the main under two 
general heads: first, as to the origin of our ethical judgments, and 
second, as to the ultimate ground of moral distinctions. In the dis- 
cussions of these two questions, Professor Thilly has presented the dif- 
ferent points of view accurately and fairly, with an historical survey 
both of ancient and of modern thought. In addition to the general 
statement and criticism of the various theories, he has outlined his own 
position, which is substantially that of Energism, a term which he 
uses in preference to Eudzmonism, inasmuch as the latter has given 
rise to much confusion of thought, owing to the different senses in 
which it is used by different writers. In answer to the first of these 
two questions, Professor Thilly contends that the feeling of obligation 
is a derived one, that ‘‘ the feelings aroused by the disapproval and 
authoritative tones of others, the feeling of pain, the fear of punish- 
ment, human and divine, the fear of losing the good opinion of others, 
the fear of causing injury directly or indirectly to himself and the 
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beings he loves, form the beginning in the child’s consciousness of 
that peculiar complexus of sentiments which we call moral” (p. 95). 

This view is in a certain sense qualified by the concession that there 
are also innate instincts such as the sympathetic regard for others’ wel- 
fare, as well as those of fear and the dread of pain (p. 100). And also 
that there are natures in which the feeling of compulsion is supplanted 
by a natural love of duty for duty’s sake (p. 97). These instances, 
however, are given as concessions, and do not seriously enter into the 
author’s system to the extent of modifying his conclusions as to the 
derivative character of our moral sentiments. 

As to the ultimate ground of moral distinctions, he holds the strictly 
teleological view, that the effects which acts tend to produce determine 
their moral value, and that the Kantian categorical imperative in the 
last analysis is really hypothetical in character, inasmuch as that which 
seems to be commanded categorically is in reality urged upon us be- 
cause of the very effects themselves which it tends to produce. Inthe 
discussion of this question, Professor Thilly reviews the various theories 
of the highest Good. His criticism of Hedonism is most thorough and 
satisfactory, especially in his insistence upon a proper recognition of 
the psychological facts of human nature which clearly make against 
Hedonism. The summum bonum, he himself holds to be ‘‘ the pres- 
ervation and unfolding of individual and social, physical and spiritual 
life, in adaptation to the surroundings. Whatever rules are developed 
by mankind for the realization of the highest good, and produce the 
moral sentiments referred to before, are called moral rules.’’ (p. 284). 

Professor Thilly may be said to have treated the ethical judgment 
from the point of view of the content rather than that of form. There 
is a tendency among the adherents of a purely formal ethic to over- 
look this matter of content—that is, to emphasize the feeling of ought- 
ness as the essential moment of our ethical consciousness, and to have 
little or no concern as to the inquiry regarding the nature of those acts 
with which there is inseparably associated the feeling of obligation. 
By the emphasis which he has placed upon the necessity of such an 
inquiry, Professor Thilly has rendered an excellent service. In his 
zeal, however, to prosecute such an inquiry it may be felt that he has 
not given full recognition to the claims of the formal ethic. For in 
tracing the development of conscience from the primitive feelings of 
fear, and the compulsion of authority, there still seems to many to be 
a remainder which perdures in consciousness as an irreducible element, 
which as regards its form, appears as a law of obligation, and as regards 
its content, the positing of that which for the individual possesses an 
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absolute value in and for itself. It may be urged that the goal is the 
same whether we reach it by the way of intuitionism, or by the way of 
energism, and in a certain sense this is true. And yet, on the other 
hand, such emphasis may be placed upon a teleological evaluation of 
conduct as to shift the ethical center of gravity to the extent that judg- 
ments of expediency and of prudence may come insensibly to rank as 
veritable ethical judgments. 

The integrity of the latter can be preserved only by realizing the 
fact that while the ultimate ground of moral distinctions may lie in 
the effects which acts tend to produce, nevertheless, even from the 
teleological standpoint, there is a distinction to be marked as regards 
the nature of these effects. The latter may be of two kinds, those which 
can be evaluated in terms of the general welfare either of the individual 
or of society, and those on the other hand which have worth because the 
individual in pursuing them is realizing his own personality. The acts 
themselves may often have no special value for society, or for the in- 
dividual except as fulfilling his ideas of duty. Their value is then to be 
estimated in terms of their worth in preserving the integrity of one’s 
personality. Regarded as an end, this is so different from other ends 
that it possesses an absolute and unique value. Certain acts, moreover, 
may produce beneficial results, and yet meet with my disapproval be- 
cause actually undertaken through the incentive of an unworthy motive. 
The effect of acts upon me, upon my personality, upon my character, 
with the accompanying feelings of approbation or disapprobation can 
find a satisfactory explanation only in the constitution of human nature 
as such. I would not be misunderstood as saying that lrofessor 
Thilly has overlooked these considerations. Indeed, he says most em- 
phatically that ‘‘ the end realized by morality is one a/so/uée/y desired 
by human beings. An act is right because it produces a certain effect 
upon human nature, because in the last analysis, humanity approves of 
that effect’’ (p. 152). 

It could be wished, however, that he had developed this phase of 
the subject more at length, and had given it a larger place in his sys- 
tem. In conclusion, attention should be again drawn to the fact 
that Professor Thilly has not only maintained a consistent position 
throughout his treatment of the subject, but also has been most open- 
minded in his recognition of the elements of truth contained in the 
other ethical systems. The present work will not only be valuable as 
a text-book, but will prove of interest and of profit to all who may have 
the opportunity of reading it. 

Joun GRIER HIBBEN. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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Mein Recht auf Leben. Von Dr. HeEtnricu Spitta, a. o. Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Tiibingen. Tiibingen, 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1900.—pp. xi, 468. 


This work falls within the class of books (and their number is evi- 
dently on the increase in Germany), whose avowed purpose is the 
discovery of an adequate philosophy of life as a whole—a Ledensans- 
chauung or Weltanschauung that seems to afford at least a partial ex- 
planation of many of the anomalies of human existence, and a satisfac- 
tory theory of the relation of human life to the physical universe. It 
disclaims any intention to give metaphysic in the narrower sense of 
the word ; and the reader to whom it primarily appeals is not so much 
the professional student of philosophy as the general seeker after truth, 
or the serious-minded person who can hardly find an adequate basis 
for noble living, either in science or in the current (and traditional ) 
metaphysical monism. One of the best things that can be said about 
it from the standpoint of philosophy, is perhaps the fact that it is of 
value in affording us an insight into many of the intellectual and 
moral tendencies of our time. It also falls in line with a philosoph- 
ical tendency of the present that has the merit if no other, of extri- 
cating metaphysic from the closed circle of an all-sufficient dialectic— 
the tendency to discuss fruitful hypotheses. Even in spite of the two 
chief drawbacks that will doubtless militate against it, viz., (1) its hav- 
ing the intrepidity to discuss an hypothesis that to many minds is but 
a species of animism or primitive mythology, viz., Reincarnation (and 
the Pre-existence of the soul), and (2) the extreme discursiveness of 
its style, it is a book that is full of suggestion and that ought to afford 
new conceptions of duty, both to the plain man and the philosopher. 
Wer vieles bringt wird manchen etwas bringen, and Professor Spitta has 
certainly brought together a multiplicity of interesting practical ques- 
tions, that ought all to be included in the scope and the unity of a true 
philosophical attitude to life. 

Some of the phenomena in the life of to-day that seem to Professor 
Spitta to be most reprehensible from the philosophical standpoint are 
the general level of mediocrity in the intellectual realm, the disgust at, 
or the indifference towards social conditions that we find on the part 
of different people, the fact that philosophers have (in his eyes) for- 
gotten that philosophy is not merely an intellectual matter, but some- 
thing of the nature of a mission (to make men conscious of the spiritual 
meaning of life as such), the general state of nervous tension in which 
the daily struggle of life is conducted by many people with little ex- 
plicit thought of anything beyond the mere struggle itself, the rough- 
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and-ready acceptance of the doctrine that might is right, the apparent 
opposition between the natural sciences with their statements of 
‘ fact,’ and the moral sciences with their statements of ‘value’ and 
their judgments upon mere matters of history, and above all things the 
unsatisfactoriness of the present state of psychology. By the latter he 
means that the ‘statistical mania,’ or the craze for measurement in 
the terms of quantity, has left out, or is leaving out of mental science 
all that is distinctively spiritual, or that the mental states that are ex- 
amined by psychology are only those that stand in most immediate 
connection with bodily conditions, and that the disagreement of spe- 
cialists as to any one science of mental phenomena has gone so far that 
criminologists, pathologists, sociologists, jurists, students of compara- 
tive religion, are all feeling obliged to construct their own psychology. 
We may certainly agree that there does seem reason for believing that 
there will be in the future, as there has been in the past, a place for 
the philosophical psychologist, for the psychologist who will put to- 
gether for us in some coherent system all the actual facts that different 
investigators seem to regard as essential to the soul of man—a thing 
that we are not likely to get for some time, owing to the present con- 
tempt for metaphysic that exists in many quarters, and to the fact that 
metaphysical monism seems to have reduced the soul to merely a 
mode of infinite substance, or the reflex of some ultimate attribute of 
reality. In spite of the generalizations of science, and also of the phi- 
losophy of nature, Professor Spitta contends, we cannot be said either 
to control nature or to completely understand her; we know neither 
how to conquer her nor how to avoid her. 

The one thing that can save us from all this intellectual confusion, 
and the consequent attitude of indifference to the events of life, or the 
consequent absence of a true ethical temper, is a renewed belief in 
personality, in the reality of man as a being in and for himself with the 
inalienable right of this self-existence, in the reality of man’s life as 
something more than a link in an endless chain of phenomenal causes 
and effects, or than a mere reflex of infinite thought or infinite will. 
Man must 4e something before he can be studied as the object of philos- 
ophy. Man’s personality cannot, as it were, be looked upon merely 
in the light of contemporary sociology as the outcome of environment 
and heredity, nor can man’s freedom be merely his power to think or 
reflect upon a universe of tendencies and aptitudes that are merely 
‘given’ to him, or made for him and not by him. Man as he is 
must be clearly seen to be his own work, and his life to be a problem 
that he has, in consequence of his moral success or his moral failure, 


set for himself. 
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This brings us to the central line of consideration of the book, which 
is the search for an axiom or postulate which makes the imperative of 
duty a grounded and intelligible reality. ‘‘ A reasonable ethical be- 
lief is something quite different from a scientific metaphysic.’’ Be- 
neath the conception of duty the author finds the conception of the 
right to live: **\ have the duty to live only in so far as I have the right 
to live. The Ego is not merely a mirror in which the world reflects 
itself; it is a center of force from which the mere concept of life gets 
reality and significance.’’ There is a personal or spiritual realm in 
which all ordinary, all earthly values are ¢ransformed, and in which 
man’s life is determined by something that is above it—by a new life 


that transforms the rational life. ‘‘I believe in this new life because 
I believe in the moral and social task ; I must, therefore, live until I 
have rendered the moral ideal.’’. In other words, I am eternal ; I 


shall be born again after my death into a new body, a new earthly 
life ; my soul will receive a new earthly body which it will be my duty 
to control until it is reduced to the elements of which it is composed, 
and again my soul shall receive a new body until at last everything in 
the nature of my duty is accomplished. My soul is the eternal, the 
spiritual, the eternal 7” “ime, that is not of this world and that cannot 
(its doing so would be contrary to elemental right and, justice) go to 
pieces in the world. I believe in my duty until I have fulfilled it. I 
believe in God until I have attained to him and entered into His 
kingdom. Even if I must come back to earth a thousand times, that 
is a matter of small consequence. . . . ‘‘I have an eternity behind 
me and before me. . . . I work out of an infinite fullness. With the 
1ight hand I work without ceasing, and with the left I hold fast to God 
who helps me. When I shall be in God and God in me then will 
God’s kingdom be ; and we are members of that kingdom.”’ 

I have reproduced the words and the manner of Professor Spitta, not 
merely to give definiteness to his contention, but to illustrate his 
method of arriving at his central position. What he gives us is an 
hypothetical and phenomenological presentation of the philosophy of 
Reincarnation, on the distinct presupposition of the principle that the 
philosophy that gives the truest account of personality and of the mora 
life is the true philosophy. A similar presupposition of Professor 
Spitta’s is that the truth of a religious hypothesis can be tested only 
by living it: I hold this belief not because it is true; it is true be- 
cause I hold it and live upon it. He is also extremely careful to state 
that he puts forward the hypothesis of Reincarnation as his own per- 
sonal choice—as for him a vital personal hypothesis. The portions of 
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his book wherein he expounds Reincarnation in this spirit undoubt- 
edly read like a personal confession of faith. In saying this, however, 
we must remember that he regards it as the personal duty of the phi- 
losopher of to-day to come forward, irrespective of the criticism it 
may entail, with the courage of a belief in personality as a res eterna, 
and also with the courage of expressed personal dissatisfaction with both 
scientific and metaphysical monism. 

The defect of the book is that Professor Spitta does not offer us a 
philosophy of the fact that personality is implied in the very constitu- 
tion and nature of reality, unless it be considered perfectly competent 
for a philosopher to set out with the consciousness of the moral law as 
an ultimate and immediate fact. If it is possible to do so, then it is 
doubtless true with him as it is with Fichte that philosophy begins in a 
free act. (It is Professor Spitta’s highest hope for his work that it 
may accomplish in its spirit and its substance something comparable 
to the effect of Fichte’s Address to the German People, or of Schleier- 
macher’s Dialogues upon Religion.) But what has he to say to the 
fact of Nature and her apparent indifference to our personal moral 
conceptions and ideals? What he lacks, in other words, in order to 
be convincing to the average reader, isa spiritual philosophy of nature. 
This Fichte, to be sure, found ready-made in Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason, but Professor Spitta evidently does not find very much 
to accept in contemporary idealistic philosophy. In this very con- 
nection, the wisdom of dwelling so much, in a semi-popular book, upon 
the unsatisfactoriness of contemporary science and philosophy without 
at the same time indicating its substantial service in reducing nature 
to /aw, and to the categories of end and purpose and organism and the 
internal (v. external) connexion that exists and must exist among dif- 
ferent beings (I am thinking of Lotze), seems to be perhaps question- 
able. If there is one thing that the common man needs, it is a faith in 
the continuity and harmony of all specialized knowledge, and of all 
attempts at philosophical generalization or criticism and construction. 

Of course Professor Spitta has a strong faith in God—a faith strong 
enough to ‘overcome’ the world and its apparent indifference to us. 
God is to him at least personal as the stay and support of the moral 
order of the world. Fichte’s identification of God and the moral 
order of the world is to him both metaphorical and illogical—how can 
an order be a person? Moral order without God is indeed impossible, 
but then God must be substantial as the immanent cause of the world 
of things and persons ; things express Him under the attribute of ex- 
tension and persons under the attribute of thought. This step from 
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Nature to God, or from man’s free personality to God is however also 
apt to seem unintelligible, unless we are willing to accept the underly- 
ing pragmatic or phenomenological philosophy of the author. This 
seems to repose on the contention, which is not altogether unintelli- 
gible, and is quite susceptible of direct proof or disproof, that the 
practical philosophy of both the average man and the philosopher re- 
veals on their part a practical consciousness or recognition of the ex- 
istence and working of God—a consciousness whose closer determina- 
tion would fall as a task to metaphysic in the strict sense. 

Professor Spitta’s Theism again, will naturally encounter criticism 
on the ground of the imperfect philosophy (whether Creationism or 
Emanation or what not) with which it is associated. If the spirit of 
each human being is to work out its own destiny through endless re- 
incarnations, what is the use of believing (as he does) in the help of 
God or of Christ (for Christ is God, he says, to those who need His 
help) throughout the whole process of living? And if the whole uni- 
verse be an expression of God’s free energizing, how can it be said 
that each man’s body, and each man’s character, and each man’s en- 
vironment, may be regarded as his own work or his own selection ? 
Doubtless we know that there are difficulties for any philosophy of 
human freedom, and that some men like Henry More, the Cambridge 
Platonist, combined a belief in reincarnation with a form of theism 
and creationism, while others like Plato seem simply to believe in the 
soul’s eternity. Professor Spitta’s theodicy, too, suffers from the fact 
that he seems to talk more about reincarnation than preéxistence. 
That is, he does not make so much of the concept of justice as is gen- 
erally made by believers in the preéxistence of the soul, through their 
association of present suffering and imperfections with preceding sin 
or imperfection. He cannot, in consequence of this very fact, do jus- 
tice to the pessimistic aspects of Buddhism, or to the solution of prob- 
lems of evil offered by Christianity. Enough has, perhaps, however, 
been said to show that this book attempts to deal with many problems 
that are not generally faced in metaphysical treatises of the ordinary 
kind, or in sociological works which too often wrongly presuppose 
that the individual is quite willing to sink himself and all his unsolved 
moral problems in devotion to an imaginary humanity of the future— 
which Professor Spitta rightly contends, as does Lotze, to be an 


abstraction. 
W. CALDWELL. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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Psychologie des Willens, sur Grundlegung der Ethik. VVox HER- 
MANN SCHWARZ. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1900.—pp. viii, 
391. 

This work, as its title indicates, is a psychology of the will viewed 
as the basis for ethics. The author thinks that a true ethics has still 
to be written, because ‘‘ the realm of the will is as yet essentially un- 
known.’’ His hope is that readers of his work may conclude that ‘‘a 
sure theory of ethics will be possible upon the foundation laid down in 
the present work’’ (preface). In the course of his work he mentions 
Greek ethics (p. 334), only to say that it was concerned mainly with 
one branch of the subject, the theory of self-affirmation (Se/Astbejah- 
ung), while it ignored the higher side, the teaching of self-denial 
(Selbstverncinung) revealed by Christ (p. 335). He does not men- 
tion, much less consider, Hegel’s theory of the will, a theory in sharp 
contrast with his own, and held in a modified form by many thinkers 
of the present time. It would therefore seem that the enthusiasm of 
the pioneer had prevented him from taking a calm and wide survey of 
the actual problem. Of German philosophers, he quotes Kant most 
freely, although he objects to the principle that every motive should 
apply universally on the ground that it is introduced from the alien 
sphere of the theoretical reason, and cannot therefore be valid for the 
will. He is in most direct sympathy with Martineau, among English 
writers, saying that Zyfes of Ethical Theory is a work too little 
known in Germany (p. 66, note). It would seem, indeed, that his 
doctrines bear a closer resemblance to Martineau’s idiopsychological 
theory than to that of any other philosopher. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of which, covering 
two hundred pages, expounds the will on its lower or natural side 
(die Naturgesetse des Willens), and deals with the faculty of appetite 
( Begehrungsvermégen) and the principle of liking and dislike ( G¢fa//en 
and Missfallen). Thesecond and briefer part expounds the regulative 
standards or norms (/Vormgesefse) of the will, and explains the faculty 
of choice or preference ( Vorziehen). 

In the sphere of knowledge, says Schwarz, the natural sciences 
are limited by the law of cause and effect, while logic alone escapes 
‘ into the free region in which it, asking if the contents of thought 
are true or false, is bound by no laws except those of its own 
making (die Gesetslichkeit der innern Normen, p. 11). Thus, in the 
practical sphere the author seeks to show that moral volition (s##¢/iches 
Wollen) is the analogue of the logical judgment. This doctrine that 
the will is original, self-dependent, and autonomous he at once pro- 
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ceeds to outline, and to make clear by means of a contrast (a) with 
Schopenhauer’s and Nietzsche's view (ativistische Trieblehre) that the 
will is controlled by innate impulses, and (4) with hedonism. Eu- 
dzmonism, utilitarianism, and intuitionism are dealt with in the second 
part. 

The theory which ascribes our action to innate impulses, brings for- 
ward as proof, such instincts as those of self-preservation or the will to 
live, the love for power, and desire for the perpetuation of one’s kind.’ 
Against this theory, the author adduces the ‘‘ naked facts of physi- 
ology.’’ ‘The so-called ‘ will to live,’ specialized as the will for food, is 
not directed to the requirements of the body immediately, but is me- 
diated by a special artifice (Zzs¢). The complete process is as fol- 
lows: ‘* When the body needs replenishment, certain sensory nerves 
of the stomach and intestines are by unknown causes excited. This 
excitement, when it reaches the brain, gives rise to the sense of 
hunger and the accompanying feeling of discomfort or pain. The 
sting of this discomfort is the means by which nature compels our will 
into its service’’ (p. 27). Thus we come upon the primary fact in 
the psychology of will, namely the avoidance of pain. There is no 
such thing as the will to live ; we merely seek pleasure or avoid pain. 
Between the physical condition and the act of will intervenes the 
feeling of pleasure or pain, and in all such cases this is the real motive 
of the will. 

But the author is far from holding that sensuous pleasure is the 
sole motive of action. In this lower region our will, as he says, ‘‘ does 
in the end follow upon physical causality’’ (p. 33). But there are 
other motives which work causally upon the will, ‘These are more 
spiritual (geistzger), and arise out of a deeper part of our being, and 
their causality is the compulsion of a non-sensible (umsinnlich) factor. 
We are still in the region of mechanism, it is true, but it is a mechanism 
of a higher kind (p. 34). But the terms ‘spiritual’ and ‘higher’ 
imply a distinction, which does not flow directly out of the search for 
pleasure or avoidance of pain. These terms involve gradations of 
value (Wert). Value is to be defined, not as some hidden essence of 
an object, but simply as all mediated or immediated designs or objects 
( Willensziele), and to these objects degrees of value are assigned by 
means of the rules or norms of will ( W7//ensnormen), parallel in the 
realm of conduct to the logical norms, by means of which error is de- 
tected in our perceptions and ideas. In order to understand the oper- 
ation of these norms, a distinction must be drawn between the perma- 


1Even the sentiment of self-sacrifice (Se/bstlosigkeit) Nietzsche explains as the 
innate instinct of degenerates (note to p. 26). 
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nent and the changing elements in man. The permanent element is 
the person, and the changing element is his condition or situation 
(Zustand). ‘Condition’ might be interpreted in a wide sense as 
all psychical events, perception, representation, judgment, volition, and 
feeling. But it will be better and safer to confine it to ‘feeling’ 
alone ; and in this sphere value will be limited to pleasure and pain. 

The distinction between ‘condition’ interpreted as ‘feeling’ and 
person is not obvious, especially when it is noticed that fear, astonish- 
ment, wonder, reverence, and sympathy are all feelings, although the 
author seeks to escape a difficulty by calling wonder and reverence 
‘neutral’ feelings. He means that these feelings are neither pleasur- 
able nor painful, and do not therefore fall under the general class of 
feelings attached to what is called ‘condition.’ Nevertheless, the 
author, while admitting that reverence and wonder are feelings, limits 
feeling to ‘condition,’ and in that way makes room for the next 
higher stage of value, namely personal value (/ersonwert). Value 
of condition concerns merely the outside of one’s being; personal 
value has to do with its kernel. Power, honor, beauty are examples 
of personal worths. Here the control exercised by the body over the 
will ceases, and other factors take their rise from a realm that is purely 
spiritual (p. 38). 

But, still further, certain activities of will are employed with values 
neither of condition nor of person, but with those which extend be- 
yond the person ( /remdwerte). Such values are sought in the pursuit 
of art or science, not for reward or fame, but for the sake of truth or 
rightness of expression; they are found, too, in the well-being of 
humanity. This third class of values is again divided into altruistic, 
as when the end is human welfare, and inaltruistic-ideal, as when the 
end is truth, beauty, or morality. 

This classification is the central feature of Schwarz’s work. 
‘ Appetite,’ for example, is understood, when it is seen to be confined 
to the lowest class of values ; ‘ willing’ ( /Vo//en) is found in the other 
two. If it be asked how these values come to form a scale, how, that 
is to say, the idea of right, ought, obligation creeps in, the answer of 
the author is, it would appear, an appeal to something akin to intuition 
or to general intelligence. He says (p. 331): ‘‘ We know that 
‘ willing’ ( Wod/en) is higher than ‘ appetite’ (Begehren). We know 
it by an immediate preference or choice (Vorsiehen). By an inner 
compulsion this choice forces us to ascribe value to the will itself, which 
renounces worth of condition in order to win personal worth.’’ Again 
(p. 339) he writes: ‘‘ We are forced by an inner compulsion to set 
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the willing of impersonal worth above the willing of personal worth. 
We cannot help holding one as morally better than the other. A 
man is sure that his selfless-willing is far beyond his self-willing in 
worth.’’ Thus the foundation is laid of a true ethics, which places 
self-denial above self-affirmation, and self-affirmation above the pur- 
suit of pleasure. 

It is impossible to give any more extended outline of the author’s 
work, or to consider his acute criticisms of different ethical theories. 
One or two objections to his own theory may be briefly stated. 

1. Apart from the fact that Schopenhauer might claim him fora 
follower, since according to Schwarz himself all volitions are de- 
termined in the last resort by the body, it may be observed that the 
author makes no attempt to justify his grading of worth. He criti- 
cises Kant’s standard of moral obligation on the ground that it issues 
from the theoretical reason ; how can he repel the charge that his 
standard has its seat in caprice or prejudice? A justification of a scale 
of values can be found only in a systematic conception of the self as 
will, a conception in which the superficial will is seen to be superficial 
only because it is an element in a will which is more complete. 

2. Under the general heading of ‘feeling,’ the author does not 
wish to include the so-called ‘ neutral,’ feelings of wonder and rever- 
ence, for the very manifest reason that these ‘ neutral’ feelings are 
generally supposed to be higher than the feelings associated with what 
is known as bodily want. But these higher feelings are not ‘ neutral’ 
in the sense that they are neither pleasurable nor painful, but on the 
very contrary the exaltation characteristic of them is pleasurable in a 
peculiar degree. It is not consistent to limit ‘ condition ’ to feeling, 
and then to make exceptions so soon as this limitation involves a diffi- 
culty. These exceptions create of themselves a doubt of the truth of 
the author’s classification of values. ‘To avoid his difficulties it would 
be necessary not to group feelings in a mass, but to grade them in 
sympathy with the general conception of the graded self. 

3. Let it be admitted that values are higher and lower, the admis- 
sion does not yield forthwith a principle of conduct. The higher, 
says our author, must always be preferred, the lower must be renounced. 
How, then, can anyone morally appease his hunger, which according 
to the scale is an appetite and belongs to the lowest kind of worth ? 
When values are pitted against each other in this way, the so-called 
lower sides of will cannot be justified at all. When President Lincoln, 
at atime of great anxiety during the War of Rebellion said to a friend, 
‘«T cannot see any more visitors; I must have some sleep,’’ was he 
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realizing a mere worth of condition, or a personal worth, or an imper- 
sonal and altruistic worth? No answer can be given to this question, 
until we see that the higher worth, however defined, cannot exclude 
the lower, and that the worth which is absolute and complete is a 
unity of all values. 

4. Schwarz’s ethical postulates are not sound, since utter self-ab- 
negation is not only inconceivable in the abstract, but is not illus- 
trated by those moral acts to which he applies the term. ‘The desire 
to advance a science cannot rightly be separated from the scientist’s 
desire to be recognized as having faithfully served his generation. 
Devotion to humanity cannot logically lead to the extinction of the 
devotees. But into such conclusions we are forced, when we place in 
distinct compartments values which are found united in a single act. 

5. The ego, or mind, or self, by whatever name it be known, is not 
a mere aggregation of faculties. It is a unity of thinking, feeling, and 
willing, and, when thinking or feeling or willing, of necessity brings to 
pass in some way its total self. Otherwise the reality of the self is lost 
in the process of dissection, a process which may be said to be carried 
in this book almost to its limit. 

S. W. Dype. 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY. 
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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 


The Fallacy of Extreme Idealism, STEPHEN SHELDON COLVIN. Am. J. 

Ps., XI, 4, pp. 511-526. 

Idealism the author defines as ‘‘ the assertion that the ideational process 
is the ultimate and determining reality, that all other reality is secondary to 
this, and in the last analysis reduces itself to idea.’’ Thus defined, it is 
opposed to realism, which claims that beyond the idea there is a reality to 
which the idea refers, and of which the idea is at least in no sense the 
cause or essence. There are three types of idealism, the logical, the psy- 
chological, and the ethico-religious ; and in one or other of these types it is 
almost as old as philosophy itself. The Eleatics and Sophists, among the 
Greeks, belong to the logical type, in that they denied reality of all that 
did not conform to the logical law of excluded middle. Protagoras, who 
made the individual state of consciousness the measure of all things, illus- 
trates the psychological type, and Socrates, too, in so far as he made the 
psychological concept the ultimate reality, must be classed with Protagoras. 
Plato, on the other hand, in giving the Socratic concept an eternal exist- 
ence, shows a leaning towards realism. Among the moderns, Locke, and 
the whole host of epistemologists who followed him, are decidedly of the 
psychological type. For them, the idea is at least the only knowable 
reality. As an example of a modern Eleatic or Sophist, the author selects 
Mr. Bradley, who, he says, uses the law of contradiction in overthrowing 
common-sense views of the world, with an expertness and thoroughness 
even rivaling that of Zeno. But this weapon is just as effective against Mr. 
Bradley's reconstructed idealism as against common sense. In Zhe World 
and the Individual, by Professor Royce, we have a fusion of the logical 
and the psychological types of idealism. The real, for Professor Royce, is 
the purpose which the idea serves, a purpose which we consciously enter- 
tain in the selection of the idea. So far as this purpose is ideal it isa 
logical construct, so far as it is consciously entertained it is psychological. 
But Professor Royce departs from pure idealism in thus giving undue 
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prominence to the teleological and volitional elements in reality. More- 
over, he is ultimately forced to reconstruct reality, not as ideal but as actual, 
under the title of the absolute consciousness. In concluding, the author of 
this article states his own theory of reality: Reality is neither inert matter 
nor thing-in-itself, as most realistic systems of philosophy imply, nor is it 
merely ideal, but it is best defined as activity. ‘‘ Being is that which acts, 
and ultimate reality is a system of ordered activity, in which every part is 


related to every other part."’ 
IRA MACKAY. 


Naturalism and its Results, C. C. Everett. New World, IX, 35, pp. 

486-503. 

Naturalism originated in the humanism of the Renaissance. At first 
man and his interests were recognized, but, as the system developed, so 
much attention was given to nature that there was little chance for mental 
and spiritual faculties. The ideal of the naturalistic philosophy is to re- 
duce everything to mechanical process. The human mind, the human 
will, and the unity of the spiritual life are cast aside. Naturalism as a sys- 
tem has failed. Agnosticism is a confession of failure. But though Natu- 
ralism has failed as a system, its influence is felt in all forms of life and 
thought. It has promoted the physical well-being and the political freedom 
of man. One must say, however, that evil comes with the good. The 
ideal elements of human life have been obscured. Art has been de- 
stroyed. One of the great results of naturalism is to be seen in the religion 
of the present time. As the monarch and the priest are now seen to be 
men like other men, so the tendency is to see in the Bible a book like 
other books. As these views become common, the Bible will lose in pop- 
ular regard. Naturalism, by means of great discoveries, has forced us to 
think of God as Divine Immanence, instead of being a God apart from the 
world. In former times the Church was regarded as the ark of safety, 
now it represents the culmination of life only as it lifts the ordinary rela- 
tions of life to a higher plane. ‘‘ However helpful these results may be in 
many ways, they have been procured at a great cost. Henceforth, Christi- 
anity will stand without the explicit supernatural authority by which it has 
compelled the allegiance of the world, without the external God to whom 
has appealed, and must be content to take a humbler place in relation to 


the affairs of life."’ 
G. W. T. WHITNEY. 


What is Agnosticism? ALFRED W. BENN. New World, IX, 35, pp. 

466-485. 

This article aims at an explanation of agnosticism. The writer thinks 
that such an explanation will be useful, since the originator of the term, 
Professor Huxley, never adequately nor consistently defined it. The defi- 
nition of agnosticism in the Oxford Dictionary would exclude Herbert 
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Spencer, who is the chief of the agnostic school. Elsewhere Huxley de- 
fines agnosticism in such a way that it has almost nothing in common with 
the definition indirectly attributed to him in the Oxford Dictionary. ‘‘In 
matters of the intellect follow your reason as far as it will take you without 
any other consideration, and do not pretend that conclusions are certain 
which are not demonstrated or demonstratable.’’ The author thinks that 
Mr. Stephen put the agnostic case in a nut-shell when he said: ‘‘ There 
are limits to the human intelligence, and theology lies outside those 
limits.’ Agnostics contend that something exists independently of phe- 
nomena, but a something that cannot be known. Inregard to the material 
world, even supposing force and matter to exist independently of our con- 
ceptions, we cannot know what they are in themselves, nor the reasons 
for their behavior. It is impossible to know how consciousness originated. 
We can never know what the ultimate reality is, whose presence we feel in 
all phenomena. The writer, at the close of his article, summarizes in these 
words his own conception of agnosticism: ‘‘It is the philosophy of those 
who hold that knowledge is acquired only by reasoning on the facts of 
experience ; that among these facts supernatural events have no place ; 
that facts, if any, lying beyond experience, are inconceivable ; and that no 
theory, theological or otherwise, professing to give an account of such a fact, 


has any legitimate claim on our belief."’ 
G. W. T. WHITNEY. 


Les sctences naturelles et [ histoire. A.D. XENopoL. Rev. Ph., XXV, 

10, pp. 374-387. 

This essay is a statement of M. Xénopol's own views upon the relation 
between the natural sciences and history, but it takes the form of a review 
of a book by Dr. Heinrich Rickert, published in 1896. With most of this 
author's conclusions M. Xénopol heartily agrees. Only the first part of his 
work—a ‘‘logical introduction to the historical sciences’’—has yet ap- 
peared, however. ‘‘ The thesis which Herr Rickert purposes to demon- 
strate is, that the tendency to apply the method of the natural sciences to 
history, rests on a confusion having its origin in the lack of a precise dis- 
tinction between the objects of these two disciplines of the mind ; and, also, 
that the attempt to treat historical investigation as a natural science is an 
unsolvable problem, a true logical contradiction.’’ The mind can gain a 
knowledge of things only in two fashions, by means of (1) general notions, 
and (2) individual perceptions. The first of these gives rise to the sciences 
of law (the natural sciences in the widest sense of the term), and the second 
to the historical sciences. ‘*It is not the mind which introduces the idea 
of generality into the phenomena which it studies ; that element exists, and 
the mind only states it. Neither is it the mind which conceives of the in- 
dividual ; the individual likewise is imposed upon it by the formation of 
reality.’" But here the author differs from Herr Rickert. History does not 
differ from the natural sciences because it deals with individuals as such, 
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but because it deals with individuals ‘‘ produced by the transformations of 
time."’ A unique fact—so long as it is continuous—may be brought under 
alaw. Historical facts, as such, cannot, because each occurs but once, and 
that only fora short period. ‘‘ The natural sciences are then, for us,"’ says 
M. Xénopol, ‘‘ those which treat of phenomena of repetition which do not 
depend upon the element of time, so becoming eternal and general ; the 
historical sciences those which treat of phenomena which alter under the 
action of time, and which, therefore, are individual.'’ Sociology, for in- 
stance, is a science of the former class, since it deals with selected, gener- 
alized facts, and in so doing it is separated from history, which, indeed, 
selects its facts because, being finite, it must, but takes these facts in their 
entirety. ‘‘ The laws of development tell us nothing of the development 
itself," adds M. Xénopol. That is the task of history. 
GEORGIA BENEDICT. 


Truth-Seeking in Matters of Religion. E.iza Ritcuie. Int. J. E., XI, 

I, pp. 71-82. 

A critical examination of the religious doctrines learned in childhood is 
the task of every intelligent person. While the nature and scope of such 
investigation remains a problem, its object must be the attainment of truth. 
That the undertaking should be justified, truth must be shown to be a good 
in itself, or in its consequences. Besides being instrumental! to happiness, 
knowledge is the required food of the intellect. A new truth is not merely 
an addition, but it reacts beneficially upon knowledge already gained. New 
truth is then necessary to mental development. It is objected, however, 
that man has an emotional as well as a rational] nature, and that while reli- 
gion comforts the heart with faith and hope, reason would destroy happi- 
ness by substituting cheerless facts. Hence prudence wisely shields belief 
from rational criticism. We may reply that religious doctrines timidly pro- 
tected from critical scrutiny afford no permanent consolation. Moreover, 
a correct psychology does not permit reason and emotion to be thus op- 
posed. Truth loses none of its worth if criticism proves its historical set- 
ting mythological. Neither will emotions prompting to altruistic action 
lose their efficacy, if confined to the natural world and deprived of super- 
natural sanctions. Much of the disinclination to submit religious doctrine to 
rational criticism is due to a wrong conception of truth, which is thought of 
as a barren abstraction divorced from living experience. On the contrary, 
truth is an apprehension of concrete reality. As intelligent beings, truth 
is our ideal, and consequently our standard of worth. Conscience and 
imagination depend upon reason, and theology could ill afford to stifle this 


faculty which makes idealization possible. 
H. W. WriGurt. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Beitriige zur Analyse der Gesichtswahrnehmungen. F. SCHUMANN. 
Erster Abhandlung. Einige Beobachtungen ueber die Zusammenfas- 
sung von Gesichtseindriicken zu Einheiten. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., 
XXIII, 1 and 2, pp. 1-32. 

Schumann has undertaken here an excursus into the more obscure regions 
of visual psychophysics—an investigation of the puzzling conditions which 
underlie the apperception of a complex of visual elements as a unity. The 
problem is analogous in many respects to that of tonal fusion, and it is evi- 
dently Schumann's desire to do for the psychology of vision what Stumpf 
has already done for the psychology of tone. Numerous groups of lines 
and geometrical figures were examined to determine the various combina- 
tions in which different observers cognized them. In a complex of visual 
elements—a series of lines or crosses or dots—the attentive consciousness 
picks out certain figures or patterns about which the remaining elements 
are systematically arranged. In many cases these patterns or figures seem 
to follow the lines of least resistance for visual accommodation ; that is, the 
resulting pattern is really delimited by that part of the complex which lies 
in the field of clearest vision. But the author’s experiments show that this 
is not always the case, and that the determining lines of a particular pat- 
tern may not necessarily be the lines which are most easily accommodated. 
He is therefore forced to the conclusion that the ‘‘ ultimate cause is to be 
looked for in the central conditions,’’ undoubtedly in the general condi- 
tions of attention and inattention, or, rather, in the differentia which are 
involved in this dichotomy between kinds of consciousness. The concept 
of unity is then analyzed in some detail, especial reference being made to 
Ehrenfel’s doctrine of ‘‘ Gestaltsqualitat."’ 





W. C. BAGLEY. 


Religion et folie. DR. SANTENOISE. Rev. Phil., XXV, 8, pp. 142-164. 

The purpose of this article is to prove the close connection of religion and 
insanity. From the scientific point of view, there is no more distinction 
between normal religion and religious mania, than between normal and 
pathological physiology. We must consider whether the psychical phe- 
nomena of religion are not identical with some of the phenomena of men- 
tal disease. Belief is the fundamental characteristic of all religion, and to 
consider it we will adopt the standpoint of a philosopher incredulous of all 
positive creeds. For him belief is an error, or a collection of errors. Now 
the alienist defines a delirious conception as a false idea, 7. ¢., an error. 
Errors may be classed as purely intellectual, or as both intellectual and affect- 
ive. The second class is that of the errors of delirium. The usual classifi- 
cation of these may, for the consideration of ‘ normal’ religion, be abridged 
to the following three groups : (1) ideas of grandeur ; (2) ideas of humility and 
despair ; (3) ideas of persecution ; and to these may be added (4) ideas of pro 
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tection. More briefly, we have (a) ideas exalting personality, 7. ¢., classes 
(1) and (4); (4) ideas depressing personality, 7. ¢., classes (2) and (3). In 
Christianity, we find examples of (a) in the beliefs in priestly power, and in 
those of divine and saintly protection, intervention by miracles, etc., all as 
the result of prayer, which involves a peculiar mental attitude. The ideas 
which depress personality are still more prominent in the fear of judgment 
and of invisible enemies. These two classes of ideas are accompanied in 
some instances by appropriate hallucinations, the first by visions, the sec- 
ond by sensory illusions ascribed to the devil. Negative psychic phenom. 
ena are also evoked by religion as by any systematic delirium ; such are 
the extinction of the senses in ecstasy, and the abolition of natural affec- 
tions among the saints. As consequences of allthese morbid psychic states, 
we find morbid actions of ascetic character. All believers are not mad- 
men because most are not rea/ believers, their faith being an intellectual, 
not an affective, error; and besides, religion is a mold which forms but 
does not create morbid characters and ideas. The strange affinity of religion 
and insanity may be explained from the fact that religion had its origin in 
part in a morbid mind, which may be illustrated by the examples of Christ, 
and of the prophets who preceded Him, and the saints who followed. 
Some insist that, on the contrary, irreligion is the cause of insanity; and the 
immense influence for good of all religions, and of Christianity in particular, 


must be admitted. 
EpmuND H. HOLLANDS. 


Les ‘‘esprits animaux.’' A, GOFFART. Rev. Néo-Scolastique, VII, 2, 

pp. 153-172 

Although many scientific theories of the mediazval period have fallen into 
desuetude, some of them, for example the theory of ‘‘ Esprits animaux,’’ 
are still interesting to the student. The present work is a study of the 
theory as it has been professed by Bacon, Descartes, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. The theory of Bacon is discussed under the three headings of 
corporal spirits, vital spirits, and animal spirits, and is put down as purely 
chimerical, contradictory to the notion of life. The subtle animal spirits 
of the philosophy of Descartes are discussed as to origin, nature, and func- 
tion ; and are resolved into a simple mechanical element. The author 
hopes that the discussion may give useful information regarding the strange 
conceptions in anthropology, and that it may throw a ray of light upon 
ancient psychophysiology. F. M. WINGER. 


Judgments of Magnitude by Comparison with a Mental Standard. R. 
S. WoopwortH and EDWARD THORNDIKE. Psych. Rev., VII, 4, pp. 
344-355- 

The special aim of the paper is to show that accuracy of judgments of 
magnitude depends upon more than mere quantum of sensation, that judg- 
ments of difference may be based upon a feeling of tension felt in passing 
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from one stimulus to another, or felt in passing from the associates called 
up by one to the associates called up by another. The work is a study of 
the relation between the accuracy of judgments of magnitude, and the actual] 
magnitude when the basis of judgment is a mental standard. The method 
was to guess at the length, size, or weight of certain lines, areas, or weights, 
then to note the magnitude and record the error. Eleven figures are given 
plotting the curves which show the*relation between such estimates, and 
estimates as they are according to Weber's law. From the results obtained 
jt is concluded that magnitude may play a very small part in the final 
judgment; the absence of correspondence with Weber's law observed by 
Fullerton and Cattell holds true of judgments of comparison with a mental 
standard. Also, since the forms of the curves vary with different subjects, 
it is concluded that ordinarily there are many factors besides the magnitude 
judged which affect the accuracy of the judgment. F. M. WINGER. 


La psychologie objective. L. GERARD-VARET. Rev. Ph., V, pp. 492-514. 
Objective psychology distinguishes itself from subjective, or direct, or in- 
trospective psychology, in that it is indirect and studies the facts of mind by 
means of outward manifestations. The two forms always supplement each 
other, although they have neither the same limits nor the same domains. 
Knowledge of self is gained in great part from knowledge of the impercep- 
tible fraction of humanity which most resembles us ; whereas objective psy- 
chology prefers to study men of different countries, other races, and other 
times. It has its roots in the philosophy of evolution. History is the ma- 
terial of sociology, and sociology is the material of objective psychology. 
Mental evolution is continuous ; tendencies are universal and permanent. 
Customs may disappear from civilization, tendencies remain. Objective 
psychology studies the always permanent and visible sentiments of religion 
and justice, and the more unconscious and hidden sentiments. Like ex- 
perimental psychology, it is an instrument of revelation and penetration. 
It begins where introspection leaves off. It is neither a simple result of 
sociology nor a collection of the results of introspection ; it is an indivisible 
compound, and a unique observation of the external and the internal, of 
sociology and of subjective psychology, and its methods include the method 
of each. Objective psychology includes a study of the ‘seven ages’ of 
the life of the individual, and of the different periods of development of 
mankind. It begins with the beginning of sensation, and follows all the 
steps consequent upon sensation. Evolution has founded objective psy- 
chology, and objective psychology, at least in the world of mind, can com- 
plete evolution. F. M. WINGER. 


A New Explanation for the Illusory Movements seen by Helmholtz on the 
Ziliner Diagram. H. A. Pierce. Psych. Rev., VII, 4, pp. 356- 


376. 
After a brief description of the Zéllner illusion the author proceeds to the 
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explanation—for the existence of the illusion is incontestable—it is only as 
regards explanation that there may be discussion. Helmholtz, Thiéry, 
Filehne, and Judd, have offered explanations along the line of geometrical 
optical illusions, but this new explanation is in terms of peculiarities of ret. 
inal stimulation. The author attaches importance to the fact that one’s 
attention is directed to the heavy-line diagram. ‘‘ Horizontal movement of 
the eyes across lines lying oblique to their direction, is equivalent in retinal 
terms to an ascending movement of the entire set of obliques over a resting 
retina."" The illusion is then caused by the peculiar manner in which 
stimulations travel upon the retina. From this conclusion result corollaries 
as to rate of illusory movement, smoothness of its progress, slope of the 
oblique, and direction of column-movement as a consequence of direction of 
oblique ; all of which support the proposed explanation. The basis for the 
old explanations is swept away and a new one is given, which satisfactorily 
accounts for all the peculiarities connected with the Zéllner pattern. 
F. M. WINGER. 


Die Identifizierung von Persinlichketten. C. M. Giesscer. V. f. w. Ph., 

XXIV, 3, pp. 299-312. 

This article is a psychological analysis of the process of identification as 
applied to personality. The author—as a basis for his discussion—pro- 
poses to distinguish three kinds of reproduction : (1) of sense impressions, 
unaccompanied by an affective tone, (2) emotional, and (3) ‘ingenidse,’ 
involving an intellectual mood. These he treats as part processes in our 
memory for personality, which he next proceeds to derive. (1) Personal 
characteristics are repeatedly the objects of sense perception. The capacity 
for reviving these as a unitary experience is dependent upon the ‘ degree of 
our acquaintance,’ 7. ¢., upon the number of repetitions of these impres- 
sions together in consciousness. (2) The ‘feeling of self’ reacts upon meet- 
jng another person. The impressions received are connected in conscious- 
ness with the emotions of love, hate, etc., the characteristic inhibitions and 
organic sensations. The degree of liability of emotional reproduction is 
dependent upon the number and strength of these reactions. (3) Memory 
of a person is also modified by the situation. The self reacts upon the 
complex of ideas which go to form the situation, and an intellectual mood 
results. Meeting in a new situation calls up the complex of ideas attaching 
to the old situation with their attendant mood. The liability of the ‘ in- 
genidse’ reproduction is dependent, then, upon the number and character 
of the situations involved. In describing the process of identification, the 
author introduces the physicist'’s formula for ‘equal potentials,’ which, as 
he uses it, is equivalent to the psychological concept of equal effectiveness 
for reproduction. The process of identification has three moments. There 
is first a localization in space. Secondly, among the possible situations, those 
are sought out that possess an equal effectiveness for reproduction with the 
impressions received from the individual to be identified. The number of 
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these is further limited by the selection of those in which the ‘ feeling of 
self’ has reactedin a manner similar tothe present. Lastly, the ‘ingeniése 
memory’ functions. Should, however, the person to be identified be fami- 
liar, the process of identification is completed before the ‘ingenidse ' repro- 
duction is called into play. When the person to be identified was associated 
with an earlier period, the process is further complicated by a localization 
in time. In this case, emotional memory is the first to function. 
C. R. SQUIRE. 


ETHICAL. 


The Ethics of Tolstoy and Nietzsche. MAURICE ADAMS. Int. J. E., XI, 

I, pp. 82-106. 

In their ethical systems Tolstoy and Nietzsche are the antithesis of each 
other. But this opposition points to a shortcoming fundamental to both. 
This common defect may be traced to the reaction against the rationalism 
of the enlightenment, expressed most forcibly in Schopenhauer who has ex- 
erted great influence upon these two men. In agreement with Schopen- 
hauer, Tolstoy and Nietzsche deny to reason any participation in the moral 
life and make feeling the basis of their ethics. But with Tolstoy it is the 
feeling of sympathy and love, while with Nietzsche it is the feeling of pride 
and self-sufficiency. Tolstoy believes man to be awakened to moral reflec- 
tion by an internal conflict. An animal nature with impulses directed to 
self-gratification struggles with a spiritual nature whose essence is infinite 
love. Experience teaches that individual welfare is unattainable, and that 
its pursuit yields only misery and sorrow. To make life endurable, then, 
man must develop his true self, that spiritual element which manifests itself 
in deeds of love and sympathy. The animal impulses are essentially sin- 
ful, because they are obstacles to the manifestation of love. Moral devel 
opment requires complete asceticism and the suppression of all the natural 
instincts. In the ethics of Nietzsche, good is identified with fulness of 
physical life, feeling of power, and entire self sufficiency ; bad with weak- 
ness and diminution of life. His ideal is the conqueror, perfect in endow- 
ment, and egoistic even to harshness and cruelty. Love and sympathy 
indicate weakness and dependence, the negation of life. Indulgence of 
the animal instincts shows strength, repression of them weakness. Chris- 
tianity with its disciplinary and altruistic morality is a conspiracy against 
life itself. These two systems in their opposition complement each other, 
and demonstrate conclusively the impossibility of founding an ethics upon 


feeling alone, to the neglect of reason. 
H. W. WRIGHT. 


The Relation of Ethics to Evolution. A. W. BENN. Int. J., XI, 1, pp. 
60-70. 
The theory of biological evolution is an outgrowth of the idea of universal 
history as a process toward the realization of the supreme good—an exten- 
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sion of the idea to the development of the human species and of all lower 
species. But many now hold that evolution leaves no room for sucha 
position ; that mechanical causation excludes teleology ; that vital develop- 
ment need not follow the direction of ethical progress. Suppose, then, that 
evil is destined to triumph, will this affect our ethical system? No, for suc- 
cess is not a criticism of moral values. Neither does the assumption that 
the good will triumph add to its authority. It can only add the non-moral 
inspiration of being on the winning side—a natural sanction which may 
be as derogatory to the purity of moral motives as a supernatural sanction 
has ever been. [Evolution as a transition from one state of equilibrium to 
another cannot be eternally prolonged. Even now human evolution seems 
almost entirely restricted to social lines ; and we may expect individuals to 
be modified, if at all, in the direction of better adaptation to the social state, 
z. e., of higher morality as we now conceive it—a process that cannot affect 
the science of ethics. Nor can the fact of evolution in ethics itself detract 
from the certitude of the developed views. Evolution has thrown no new 
light upon ethics. It has suggested arguments on both sides of many eth- 
ical questions—afterthoughts that leave the real motives of conviction to 
work as before. THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


The Normal Self: A Suggested Formula for Evolutionary Ethics. BR. R. 

Maretr. Mind, N. S., No. 36, pp. 496-511. 

The method of definition which comes from Pilato and Aristotle implies 
static views of phenomena ; it is supplemented by the method of discovery, 
implying a dynamic view. Evolutionary ethics must have its definition ; 
its methodology must recognize a formal part whose function is to give 
stability to its material part. Ethics is evolutionary because it embodies 
the effort to synthetize inner and outer character and conduct, psycholog- 
ical condition and environment. MHence,the norm studied by ethical 
science must always be a complex of more or less transitory features. 
The actual best for us, instead of being unqualified, is in its very essence 
composed of qualifications. Since by the external test, normal moral action 
is composed of action primarily self-regarding and primarily other-regard- 
ing, the normal self is not a product of a single group of instincts, but is a 
complex of instincts welded into relative harmony by habit, tradition, and 
reasoned choice. The abnormal self is the product of every kind of 
unfortunate variation. In spite of the partial contradictions which it con- 
tains, the normal self is #4e fact which ethical science needs to posit in the 
forefront of its general definitions, and, like any other experimental formula, 
it is entitled to prevail until it succumbs to a doughtier rival. 

F. M. WINGER. 


Morale et psychologie. E. DE ROBERTY. Rev. Ph., XXV, 10, pp. 329-345. 


Under this title is published one of the lectures in the course upon the 
constitution of ethics recently given by M. de Roberty at the new University 
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of Brussels, and at the Ecole de morale at Paris. In it, ethics is treated as 
a branch of sociology—‘‘the world of ideas has two distinct sources, (1) 
the laws or conditions of organic life, and (2) the laws or conditions of 
social existence ; biology is the science of the first, sociology of the second,’ 
—but ethics is considered by far the more important branch of the latter 
science. The tendency to subordinate the second set of laws to the first 
has been the great fault of modern philosophers, especially those of the 
positivist school. Even among these, however, sociality is admitted to be 
a profound natural instinct. From this would necessarily arise, in certain 
exceptionally endowed individuals, a ‘social consciousness,’ the workings 
of which form the proper subject matter of ethics. But the very difference 
of intellectual endowment ultimately gives rise to a differentiation or spe- 
cialization of social functions, and hence the author supposes ‘‘that the 
psychical differentiation of social individuals constitutes the first condition 
for the strength, stability, and duration of the ties uniting them.’’ Mo- 
rality is not, however, the product of intellectual progress, rather, intel- 
lectual progress is, if anything, conditioned by it. ‘* Without moral con- 
sciousness there is no science,’’ 7. ¢., exact knowledge, though without 
science the moral consciousness can never thoroughly develop itself. A 
pessimistic theory asserts the existence of an unknowable moral law. ‘‘I 
shall not stop to criticise its profoundly illusory character,’ says M. de 
Roberty, ‘‘but I may permit myself to observe that the old theory of the 
indetermination of moral phenomena was at once more frank and more 


logical.’’ 
GEORGIA BENEDICT. 


Cause et origine du mal. L. Bourpgavu. Rev. Phil., XXV, 8, pp. 113- 

141. 

Reason seeks a common explanation for the goods and evils of life; the 
explanations of theology and of metaphysics are inadequate ; in place of 
hypotheses, science demands an explanation from natural and verifiable 
causes. Every finite being is composed of more simple beings coérdinated 
in a whole, and is itself a part of a larger aggregrate. Thus each contains 
a principle of harmony, due to the coédrdination, and one of strife, due to 
the fact that each part retains its egoistic individuality and has its own needs 
and tendencies as against those of the whole ; and the same is true of the 
whole as against the part. Every being has a keen notion of its own per- 
sonality and interests, but a less keen notion of those of the simpler 
or more complex beings of which it is either an aggregate or a part. 
This inevitable discord extends from the lowest cell to the limits of the 
universe, and is the cause of evil. In man, the psychical and physical are 
at strife, and within them their parts again. In society, is the same strife : 
in the family as the conflict of sexes, of parent and child; in the nation as 
conflict between the transient interest of the citizen and the permanent in- 
terests of the state; the strife between nations and races is"incessant, and 
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even they are sacrificed to the progress of civilization. In #a/wre, man has 
gained a foothold by a long conflict ; in turn the reaction of her laws upon 
man is pitiless. The last and most insupportable evil is death, which is yet 
the fundamental law of universal life, and sums up in itself the conflict of 


the universal and its parts. 
EpMUND H. HOLLANDS. 


HISTORICAL, 


"Evépyeca Axwnaiag, F.C. S. SCHILLER. Mind, No. 36, pp. 457-468. 

In determining the relation of Aristotle's ideal of being to earlier con- 
ceptions of reality, one can trace the usual antithetical movement of 
thought. The rigid monism of the Eleactics was followed by the Heracli- 
tean theory of becoming. Plato again emphasized cic/a, For although he 
recognized a partial reality in experience, the only true reality was in the 
timeless idea. ‘Function’ (é»épye) is more adequate than cicia because 
substance apart from activity is an abstraction. But we have difficulty 
in differentiating ‘function’ from ‘ process’ ()¢veerc), owing to our habit of 
regarding it as a ‘motion’ («‘vyorc). Aristotle, on the contrary, subsumes 
xivnow under évépyea ; it is an imperfect évépyea. The perfection of évépyea 
involves the disappearance of time, and is possible only in the case of pure 
form. It seems paradoxical to say that there can be motion, life, and con- 
sciousness, without change. But one can regard an equilibrium, not as 
rest, but as a perfecting of motion until it is regular and frictionless. In the 
case of life (adjustment of organism to environment), the conception of 
changeless activity is easier. There is no reason why life should cease 
when adjustment becomes perfect. In the case of consciousness, fluctua- 
tion of attention is due to unsatisfactoriness of the object. If one could 
eliminate the last source of unrest, consciousness would go on, not out. 
Becoming and rest are inadequate ; 'Evépyeca 'Axiwnciac alone is conceivable 
as an ideal of being. It involves a positive conception of eternity, and it 
leaves no place for the unknown ‘substrat view ' of substance. 

N. E. TRUMAN. 


Le pari de Pascal, L. DuGas and Cu. Riqguter. Rev. Phil., XXV, 9, 

pp. 225-245. 

We cannot know that God exists, but we must believe that he exists— 
such is the conclusion of Pascal's celebrated argument of the wager. The 
argument was not wholly new with Pascal. The general theory of neces- 
sary practical risk was formulated by Descartes. But Pascal's application 
to the existence of God was peculiar, premising first, that we cannot know 
by reason whether God exists or not ; second, that we are interested in re- 
solving the question, and that ina certain way. According to Pascal, there 
are two modes of knowledge, intuition and discursive reason. To the un- 
aided natural man, God can be known in neither way ; but God by his 
grace, may reveal h’s existence to intuition. All scientific first principles 
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are incomprehensible, known nevertheless to be true by the manifest falsity 
of their contradictories; but God's existence cannot be known even thus. 
Hence revelation is necessary—z. ¢., Christian revelation ; for heathenism, 
atheism, and natural religion are equally ineffectual. Even Christian rev- 
elation, in this life, shows but the existence of God; his nature will appear 
in his glory hereafter. Moreover, God reveals his existence to those only 
who have already /urned toward him—conversion is prior to knowledge. 
Man must first comprehend his true interest and conform his conduct 
thereto. And since this cannot be done upon knowledge, it must be done 
at hazard. Hence the forced wager. 

The authors give Pascal's text with a parallel interpretation, filling out 
several ellipses and lacune. The hazard is whether to renounce the pleas- 
ures of this life for the chance of an eternal life, which is dependent on 
God's existence. The first section supposes the chances even ; the second, 
that the chances against God's existence are infinite, the third criticises those 
who attach undue value to the certitude of this life. The first two premise 
that in the player's eyes the stake is of no value as compared with the possi- 
ble gain—a judgment which springs from a very questionable mathematical 
analogy—and is formally valid ; the third vainly attempts to show the op- 
posite hypothesis untenable. The argument is professedly negative ; not 
edifying the faith, but combating prejudices which reason may entertain 


against the faith. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


Kant und der Pessimismus, EDWARD VON HARTMANN. Kant-Studien, 

V, 1, pp. 21-29. 

This article is a defence of the theory set forth in the author's Kan? ads 
Vater des modernen Pessimismus against criticisms made by Dr. Wentscher 
in an earlier number of Kant-Studicen. Eudaemonological should be care- 
fully distinguished from eud@monistic pessimism, The latter, taking hap- 
piness as the standard of evaluation, declares that the not-being of the 
world would be better than its being, and thus becomes aéso/ufe pessimism; 
the former simply says that moral activity is attended with more pain than 
pleasure. The author attempted to show that Kant is a eudzmonological 
pessimist, but that since he takes morality as his standard and thinks that 
the passive value of the world, as measured by this standard, outweighs its 
negative value when it is measured by the standard of happiness, his pes- 
simism is only ve/ative. Wentscher, not admitting the distinction between 
absolute and relative pessimism, charges the author with having sought to 
prove that Kant is an absolute pessimist. 

Wentscher also tries to show that by his conception of the self-approval 
which attends virtuous action, Kant saves even his eudemonological pes- 
simism from being thorough-going. But this attempt to show that Kant 
held a refined sort of eudamonism is unsuccessful. Although in his desire 
to appeal to the popular understanding, he sometimes uses expressions 
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which seem to justify the interpretation, we must reject it because it contra- 
dicts his ‘express declarations’ and the spirit of his whole teaching. We 
interpret him more correctly when we say that eudzemonological pessimism 
is ‘a postulate of the moral consciousness,’’ because it is ‘‘an indisputable 
presupposition of an ethical idealism which is free from all admixture of 


eudzmonism.”’ 
ELLEN Buiiss TALBOT. 


Der Zweckbegriff bei Kant. A. PFANNKUCHE. Kant-Studien, V, 1, 

pp. 51-72. 

With Kant the concept of purpose enters upon a new stage of develop- 
ment. Previous philosophers had made it a metaphysical principle: Kant 
abandons the metaphysical point of view and develops the concept in two 
directions. The starting point of his teleology is the principle of the formal 
purposiveness of nature ; and this principle is applied (1) to the concepts 
of nature, and (2) to the concepts offreedom. (1) Under this heading, three 
points should be noted. (a) The principle of formal purposiveness is at 
bottom nothing more than a philosophical way of putting the hypothesis of 
the intelligibility of nature. (4) If we attempt to find the metaphysical 
grounds of nature as a whole, we cannot help thinking of it as a purposive 
system ; but this does not necessarily involve a collision with the principles 
of a pure mechanism. Our explanation of this purposive system can rest 
only upon grounds of probability, and among these Kant gives the prefer- 
ence to the theistic explanation ; but none of these attempts at explanation 
constitutes objective knowledge. (c) The concept of purpose is indispen- 
sable for the discovery of causal connections. As so used, it is simply a 
logical method ; and the investigation of nature by means of it is simply an 
attempt to comprehend natural objects through the laws of mechanical 
causality. (2) We have seen that the principle of formal purposiveness, 
viewed in relation to the concepts of nature, means that nature is capable 
of being comprehended by the understanding. As viewed in relation to 
the concepts of freedom, the principle means that nature is capable of be- 
ing useful to man. But nature is useful to man, not in the sense that its 
laws subserve the particular end of man’s happiness, but in the sense that, 
by subserving all sorts of ends, they afford a means of moral culture. 

ELLEN BiIss TALBOT, 
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La France au point de vue moral. Par ALFRED FOuILLEE. Bibliothéque 
de philosophie contemporaine. Paris, F. Alcan, 1900.—pp. vi, 412. 
M. Fouillée’s work has interest and value as well for foreigners as for his 

own countrymen. The analysis he offers of the present moral condition of 

France, his examination into the causes which have produced what is un- 

satisfactory in it, and his suggestions as to the remedies which are needed, 

are worth the attention of the sociologist, the educationist, and the student 
| of ethics. So often has the character of the French, and of the so-called 
| ‘Latin races’ generally, been made the subject of Pharisaical and often 

ignorant condemnation on the part of other peoples, that we can forgive the 

author a little over-anxiety to prove that his country is not at heart less 
morally sound than are other nations. But he does not deny the existence 
of grave evils. He considers at length the increase in juvenile criminality, 
the venality, indecency, and scurrility of the press, and the insufficiency of 
the existing school system as an agent for the moralization of the nation ; 
and the whole discussion displays that thoughtfulness, candor, and lofty 
ethical tone with which readers of M. Fouillée’s previous works are familiar, 
Idealist though he is, the author is thoroughly practical in the curative 
measures he proposes, Among these are the establishment of a complete 
responsibility before the law on the part of the press, as the condition 
which alone can render safe its equally complete liberty, an adequate 
teaching of moral principles both to school children and to those who have 
left school, the more certain and effective punishment of crimes, especially 
of such as are due to passion, which often at present are considered excus- 
able and go unpunished, and the reorganization of the educational curri- 
culum, which now in the attempt to give to each and all an instruction that 
shall be infegra/e, leads too often to the acquisition of a superficial 
smattering of many sciences ; in place of which the effort should be to pro- 
duce ‘‘a culture rather intensive than extensive, to particularize instruction 
rather than to universalize it."" We recognize that his strictures might be 
applied to other countries than France when we read: ‘‘ Mos programmes 
encyclopediques sont le chef d oeuvre de [ignorance pedagogigue.”’ 

True to his belief in the efficacy of the zdées-forces, M. Fouillée looks 
mainly to the direct education of the moral nature for the ethical reforma- 
tion of his country. Strenuously opposed as he is to the pretensions of that 
materialistic socialism which regards right economic conditions as the all- 
essential factor in human welfare, he perhaps, in his turn, undervalues the 
influence for good and evil of the material mz/ieu, even while admitting 
that the tendency of the population to flow into the great industrial centers 
has an important bearing on social and moral problems. It may be, also, 
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that he is not in full accord with modern psychological science, in attaching 
little or no importance to the physical education and recreation of the 
young. Without regarding the foot-ball or the bicycle as a never-failing 
means of grace, it may at least be admitted that healthy out-door amuse- 
ments, especially such as make a demand on the social virtues of mutual 
helpfulness, forbearance, and fair play, have an educative and moralizing 
value not far inferior to that of direct ethical admonition. If there is a not 
unnatural willingness to follow in this respect the lead of ‘the Anglo- 
Saxon,’ and we detect traces of such a feeling in M. Fouillée himself, 
surely France might here accept as her model the higher example of ancient 
Greece. But even if one thinks that the author's plan for the moral devel- 
opment of the young might advantageously have some additions made to 
it, it is none the less excellent in its main points. His scheme for the 
thorough teaching in schools of a morality which shall be idealistic, and in 
the best sense philosophical, while yet practical and wholly unencumbered 
with theological doctrine, is worthy of the careful study of those interested 
in one of the most important and difficult problems of modern education. 
E,. RITCHIE. 
Die Theorie des Milieu. Von Dr. EuGénte Dutorr. Bern, C. Sturzen- 

egger, 1899.—pp. 136. 

This book is mainly occupied with a critical discussion of Taine’s brilliant, 
if not altogether trustworthy explanation of personality by means of environ- 
ment. The account given of Taine’s literary career is interesting, and the 
objections offered to his theory are, in the main, sound in principle, and fair 
in tone. It is now generally recognized that Taine’s real merit lies not so 
much in the specific explanation he gave of particular movements and men, 
which were certainly often forced and over-confident, as in his insistence 
on the importance, for any right understanding of events and persons, of an 
investigation into preéxisting and coexisting psychical, social, and physical 
facts—in short, in his faith in scientific methods as applicable to history in 
all its branches. E. RITCHIE. 


Elemente der empirischen Teleologie. Von PAUL NIKOLAUS COSSMANN, 

Stuttgart, A. Zimmer's Verlag (Ernst Mohrmann), 1899.—pp. 132. 

This book is a protest against the present tendency to regard all natural 
law as comprehended under the category of causation. The author dis- 
claims any desire to minimize the advances made in the sciences as a result 
of this point of view; moreover, he admits without reserve the universal 
validity of the law of causation ; but he thinks that an impartial investiga- 
tion of the biological sciences will disclose another law of no less importance. 
The members of the causal nexus are bound together by more than causal 
relations. All organic life displays the operation of the law of teleology. 
An implicit acceptance of such a view, even if it has not yet met with ade- 
quate expression, is made evident by the frequent use of teleological con- 
cepts in recent biological literature. The writer explains that he uses the 
erm biology to comprehend all the sciences that concern living organisms, 
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including psychology ; and he gives a well-selected set of instances taken 
from standard books upon these subjects, where teleology is not only used 
as a mode of explanation, but where it could hardly be replaced by causal- 
ity. An analysis of typical examples shows a special form of connection (1) 
in the structure and (2) in the functions of living beings. This biological 
connection or law may be called teleology, although it by no means implies 
all that has been understood under that name. If it is contrasted with 
causation, the difference between the twois evident. Causation asks: Why 
does A coexist with B? Teleology asks: Why does C coexist with D, so 
as to make possible the function £? 

So far the writer seems to have made his point, for the law of causality 
does not furnish a satisfactory explanation for everything. As Herr Coss- 
mann says, it is a//gi/tig but not alleingilig. Great care has been taken to 
avoid unnecessary metaphysical implications, and any special form of tele- 
ology, particularly that which affirms present or future perfect adaptation, 
is cautiously set aside. That there is some such connection, some law, 
seems to be proven. The formulation of the law, however, is less convinc- 
ing. The author regards it as the necessary connection between three 
conditions or factors, called the antecedent, the medium, and the suc- 
cedent. The second succeeds the first in time, but there is no such tem- 
poral connection between the second and the third. The medium is a 
condition of the organism, determined, on the one hand, by environment 
and the nature of the organism, on the other, by the function for which it is 
adapted, by the final cause. The former of these determinants is the ante- 
cedent, the latter, the succedent, which is a condition either of the organ- 
ism itself or of its immediate posterity. Sometimes it may be absent alto- 
gether, sometimes it is identified with the preservation of the species. 
Obviously, there is no necessity for the succedent to be present to anyone’s 
thought; to make it analogous to a conscious end is hardly justifiable. 
None of the terms can be regarded as in any way fixed. They are alla 
part of a larger synthesis, and in it may often change their names ; just as 
in causation, # may be cause or effect, according as one connects it with 
C or with A. In the teleological nexus, however, each successive mem- 
ber is more universal than the preceding one. 

Leaving the question of the general law of teleology, the author passes 
to a consideration of the problems presented to the different sciences in the 
study of the special laws. He advocates the adoption of the methods used 
in causal investigations, inasmuch as these have met with such satisfactory 
results, but regards induction, from the nature of the case, as much more 
valuable than deduction. All investigation of the laws of teleology must 
begin with the individual ; and no deduction is possible until there has been 
wide use of the inductive methods of description, comparison, and experi- 
ment. Even when this has been done, and deduction has been made pos- 
sible, it is still dangerous, because it admits of too much generalization. In 
conclusion, a table is given of the various teleological problems. 

GRACE NEAL DOLson, 
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Der Leibnizsche Substanzbegrif{ mit besonderer Bezichung auf seine entste- 
hung und sein Verhdlinis sur Korperlehre. Inaugural Dissertation. 
Von H. FRANK RALL. Halle, a. S., Druck von Ehrhardt Karras, 


1899.—pp. iv, 70. 


The title indicates the main aim of this monograph. There have been 
many expositions of Leibniz’s doctrine of substance, but either they have 
been of a one-sided character, or they have failed, or been unable to make 
use of the wealth of material recently rendered accessible. Dr. Rall insists 
that, in spite of a certain preference for the a frior7 method, Leibniz neither 
attained to his fundamental conceptions, nor from them developed his 
system by employing that method. He finds that Leibniz was in full sym- 
pathy with the scientific movement of his time, and that starting from 
observations and experience, and ever returning to them for confirmation, 
Leibniz’s conception of substance was put forth by him as a hypothesis 
which would explain and harmonize all that is given in outer and inner 
experience. Attention is called to Leibniz’s rather free use of the termi- 
nology of past systems, and to the misinterpretations of his system which 
have arisen from fastening upon the terminology, to the neglect of the 
underlying, and often decidedly original, thought. Attempts, also, to pre- 
sent the system as a development in the mind of its author, have led to 
erroneous historical constructions of it. Dr. Rall does not believe that any 
such historical construction of Leibniz's philosophy is now possible. He 
holds that the fundamental ideas of the system are contained in the Déscours 
de métaphysique and the letters to Arnauld, both of the year 1686. In 
these, Leibniz presents his fundamental conceptions at once in substantially 
their final form, although the terminology is later considerably changed. 
Dr. Rall’s contention here(pp. 81 ff. and #o/e), as against Erdmann and Stein, 
seems to us well made out. The needed qualifications are made (p. 25) 
later. An able criticism and refutation follows (pp. 9-13) of Stein’s con- 
tention, in his Letbniz u. Spinoza, Berlin, 1890, that during the years 
1676-1681, Leibniz was a Spinozist, and owed to Spinoza his escape from 
Cartesianism, and even the method which he later employed in attacking 
the philosophy of Descartes. 

The subject of the Erster Abschnitt (pp. 15-22), is Die Entstehung des 
Substansbegriffes. Starting from the actual observation and experience of 
‘body’ as resisting, moving, and divisible, Leibniz was led, through the 
criticism of Descartes’s conception, to his own notion of substance, and to 
the position that this substance must explain the actual world. The two 
objections which Leibniz urges against Descartes’s conception of ‘ body,’ 
and through which he reached his own conception of substance, were: 1. 
That extension alone does not suffice to explain the nature of body, as it 
fails utterly to account for resistance (impenetrability) and motion ; to ex- 
plain which we must have recourse to force. (‘‘ The general principles of 
corporeal nature and of mechanics itself are metaphysical rather than geo- 
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metrical.’’) 2. That extension gives us no u#ity. The extended is always 
divisible ; while unity and true substantiality are inseparable. 

The subject of the Zwetter Abschnitt (pp. 23-50), is Die entwickelte 
Lehre von der Monade. We can only allude toa few of the interesting points 
made in this part of the Dissertation. It is shown that Leibniz, according 
to his own repeated declarations, was led to his view of substance primarily 
by empirical considerations, and not speculatively. As regards Leibniz’s 
method in general, attention is again called to its empirical side, a side which 
has been too much neglected. Due recognition is given to the a priord and 
speculative side, with its principle of contradiction and sufficient reason. We 
are here told that Leibniz did not distinguish (?) between the logical ground 
(ratio) and the ontological ground. The discussion of the nature of the 
monad (pp. 31-37) is full and able. In this exposition, Dr. Rall takes issue 
(pp. 34, 35, 61) with Kuno Fischer, Erdmann, and Hartenstein. Accord- 
ing to these writers, vés fasstva is the principle of individuality in the 
monad, and materia prima constitutes the dody of the monad; both of 
which declarations are incorrect. The monad, Dr. Rall makes clear, 
consists of force at once active and resistant ; accordingly, we may dis- 
tinguish in the monad, vis activa (the principle of activity and of indi- 
viduality, vis primitiva) and vis passiva (the principle of resistance). Now 
vis passiva is the principle of matter, and as such is called materia prima, 
This materia prima is not to be regarded, however, as material in the 
ordinary sense ; it has nothing of the nature of ‘ stuff’ about it, but is pure 
force—an original and essential characteristic of the immaterial and non- 
spatial monad. It is the principle of materiality, but not the constituent 
of matter. Jateria secunda, on the other hand, is mass as such, or 
extension. An excellent handling of the relation of the monad to the 
world system (pp. 37-40) is followed by a discussion of the doctrine of 
‘Preéstablished Harmony.’ It is shown that the Preéstablished Harmony 
is in no sense to be conceived as due to an arbitrary ordinance of God ; 
and that at no time did Leibniz regard the doctrine as confined to the 
relation between the mind and the body. The doctrine, it is shown, 
follows in the very closest way from the nature of substance, that is, 
from the very nature of the monad. ‘‘L'Ayfothese de la concomitance 
est une suite de la notion que jf ay de la substance’’ (Cf. refr., p. 42). The 
discussion of the monad as representative (pp. 43-50), handles some 
interesting questions, such as: How do the notions of activity and of 
suffering stand related to that of representation in the conception of the 
monad? And are confused perceptions (representations) to be accounted for 
by a principle in the monad itself? The customary answers to these ques- 
tions Dr. Rall finds unsatisfactory. He discovers no evidence that Leibniz 
held that confused representations arise from the vis fassiva, nor that 
Leibniz regarded suffering as following from this principle. The confused 
perceptions are nothing but clear ones, which on account of their number 
and minuteness, and the finite capacity of the monad, fail to rise to the 
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region of clear consciousness. As for activity and suffering, these terms are 
relative. The being of the monad consists in its activity, hence there can 
be, in strictness, no suffering, since whatever it experiences comes from 
within itself. Where the monad has clear perceptions we speak of activity, 
where confused of suffering (p. 48). 

In the Dritter Abschnitt (pp. 51-66)—Die Koirperlehre, leblose Korper 
und lebende Wesen—Dr. Rall shows how the given empirical world, the 
world of living beings and of apparently lifeless things, is explicable from 
Leibniz's notion of substance. After treating of the reality of body, and dis- 
tinguishing between body as phenomenon (appearance in us), and body as 
reality (phenomena of a reality outside of us), and further discussing the 
origin of the extended from the unextended monads, Dr. Rall turns to the 
phenomenon of extension, and contraverts the interpretation of Zeller and 
of Erdmann that the appearance of corporeality arises from the confused rep- 
resentations (Maverie istnur verworrene Vorstellung—Erdmann, Gesch., Il. 
B, S. 50). He shows that Leibniz's doctrine is the direct opposite, namely, 
that the confused ideas arise from the fact that in material phenomena an 
endless number are given to be represented (mirrored). A few suggestive 
remarks are made (pp. 58-60) on Leibniz’s theory of sense-perception. In 
the closing pages (60-66), on body and mind as organic unity, among 
other matters of interest, Dr. Rall shows that both Erdmann and Ueberweg 
Heinze are in error in regarding the notion of a unio realis and vinculum 
substantiale as an essential part of Leibniz’s system. He shows that they 
are foreign conceptions, terms used as concessions to his Catholic corre- 
spondent Des Bosses, and when strictly taken, are in contradiction to essen- 
tial features of his own doctrine. In a brief appendix, Dr. Rall criticises 
Dillmann'’s Neue Darstellung. According to Leibniz, the” world is a 
phenomenon in us, while at the same time it is phenomenal of a reality 
outside of us. Dillmann holds the first (the subjective) view to be the true 
and only Leibnizian view, and opposes the customary interpretation, which 
emphasizes the other (or objective) view. His Exfosition is, therefore, 
as Dr. Rall points out, one-sided and radically defective. Dr. Rall is to 
be congratulated on having given us, both as regards substance and form, 
an admirable piece of critical work. As regards substance, his Dissertation 
is a real addition to the correct understanding of the Leibnizian philosophy, 
which no student of Leibniz’s system can afford to overlook. As regards 
form, it is written from abundant knowledge thoroughly digested, in a spirit 
eminently fair, while at the same time fearless ; and the treatment is always 
both clear and concise. 

GEORGE M. DUNCAN. 


Les philosophies négatives. Par ERNEST NAVILLE, Associé étranger de 
I'Institut de France. Bibliothé¢que de philosophie contemporaine. Paris, 
Alcan, 1900.—pp. 263. 

The inquiry regarding the nature and problems of philosophy which M. 
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Naville presented in his volume, Za définition de la philosophie, is fol- 
lowed up here by an account of various systems of thought which are 
essentially negative, or, in other words, which deny that the philosophic 
search for ultimate rational unity can attain its end. Our attention is di- 
rected successively to the systems of scepticism, traditionalism, positivism, 
dualism, criticism, mysticism, and eclecticism : however much these types of 
thought differ among themselves, they are united in the common denial. 
Several chapters in the volume have already appeared in the Bibliotheque 
universelle. 

It is unquestionably valuable to use this principle as a means of classify- 
ing and comparing philosophical systems. The mode of treatment is 
attractive and sympathetic ; the author's strong convictions of the neces- 
sity of a positive synthetic metaphysic are not allowed to interfere with the 
tolerant and fair statement of other views, and with the earnest desire to 
recognize contributions to a true philosophy in whatever form they may 
appear. In general, however, owing partly, it may be, to the limitations 
of space, the exposition and criticism are somewhat slight and lacking in 
thoroughness. It is difficult to understand in several cases, the author's 
reasons for the choice of points to be dealt with more fully. The chap- 
rer on Scepticism, after making a distinction between absolute and 
philosophical scepticism, points out the sources and the practical conse- 
quences of sceptical reflection. The chapter on Positivism, after stating 
Comte’s main views, shows that positivistic ideas were common at the 
beginning of the century, develops the contention that mere coérdination 
of phenomena cannot account for scientific causal law, and finally uses 
Comte’s mental history as an illustration of the untenability of a rigid posi- 
tivism. There is not in either chapter a sufficiently rigorous discussion of 
the meaning and ground of the refusal to go beyond the world of phenom- 
ena. The part devoted to Traditionalism is mainly explanatory of the actual 
relations between revelation and rational inquiry, as these have been ad- 
justed by the Christian churches. In dealing with Dualism, the author points 
out the sources of this type of thought, gives various examples from the 
history of philosophy, and dwells on the inevitable tendency to pass onward 
tosome form of monism. It is in the chapter on Criticism, that we find the 
most detailed and the most critical treatment, but the discussion is con- 
cerned almost entirely with Kant’s moral beliefs, and their relation to his 
conceptions of science and metaphysics. The phenomena of Mystical 
Ecstasy are given with some detail, and its interesting and dangerous aspects 
are emphasized. The chief attention in the treatment of Eclecticism, is 
given to the development of Cousin’s views, and their place in the history 
of French philosophy. At the same time the inadequacy and danger of this 
type of thought are shown, though the author does not explain how the 
difficulties lying in the way of choosing a supreme guiding principle are to 
be adequately met. Two statements may be referred to, as showing in what 
direction M. Naville’s hopes of philosophical construction lie. The greatest 
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need, we are told, of contemporary philosophy is a true spiritualism as dis- 
tinguished from idealism. The central fact of our moral nature is a will 


free to obey an obligatory law. 
W. G. SMITH. 


Le probleme de la mémoire: essai de psycho-mechanigue. Par PAUL 
SOLLIER. Paris, Félix Alcan; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1900. 
—pp. 218. 

The problem of memory presents itself to Sollier as a physical problem, 
a matter of cerebral mechanics, of the physical processes underlying reten- 
tion, reproduction, and recognition. His materials for solving the problem 
(better, for outlining a solution, since a complete theory is not attempted) 
the author draws from the Flechsig scheme of localization, and from mental 
pathology—chiefly aphasia and hysteria. The logic of the book is an argu- 
ment from analogy. Hypothetical processes, analogous to the conduction, 
accumulation, and discharge of electricity are posited by way of explanation 
of various aspects of memory. An hypothetical force plays between recep- 
tive centers and a perceptive, intellectual, memorial center. The common 
perceptive center lies in the frontal lobes. If the force is directed toward 
this ‘higher’ center, perception arises, if away from it, memory, 

The conception is a bold one and it is ingeniously carried out. One 
may well ask, however, whether its success is possible without more ade- 
quate physiological knowledge. We are just beginning to know the fine 
anatomy of the brain. Surely an attempt at its physiology is much more 
likely to bring results, than is speculation concerning physical forces of 
whose existence we are ignorant. Again, something more than Flechsig’s 
associational psychology is needed as a basis for a psychophysics of mem- 
ory. Until we come to know, by way of rigid analysis, what the contents 
of the normal, memorial consciousness are, it is useless to bother about the 
underlying physiological processes. The psychology of memory is plainly 
undervalued in the work before us. In fact, the book is written from the 
alienist’s standpoint rather than from that of the psychologist. The author's 
real misapprehension of things mental comes out in the very last paragraph, 
where he declares that ‘‘at bottom, the problem of the mind is probably 


one of physics and mechanics."’ 
I. M. BENTLEY. 


Socrate. Par CLopius Piar. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1900.—pp. 270. 

This is the first of a series of handbooks on the Great Philosophers, pre- 
pared under the general direction of M. Piat, and planned to include similar 
volumes on the epoch-makers in philosophy, Aan/, Saint Anselme, Saint 
Augustine, Descartes, Avicenna, Malebranche, Saint Thomas d' Aquin, 
Spinoza, and a number of other philosophers of lesser importance. It is a 
point worth noting that the editor-in-chief is a Catholic, an abbé, and pro- 
fessor in the Ecole des Carmes, and that the thinkers who assist him in this 
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work are also Catholics, occupying various positions in the church and its 
schools. This fact is indicative of the growth of liberalism among the 
churchmen of the Continent. It is the old story of Athens which M. Piat 
tells—a story which is ever new in power to interest, and so important in the 
making of the western world that it cannot be told too often. Here it is 
told with all the subtle charm of French prose, and with no trace of preju- 
dice. It is the purpose of each of the volumes of this series to present the 
thought and influence of the thinker which it treats, rather than the man 
himself, and the editor has requested his co-laborers, so the announcement 
tells us, to avoid technicalities of language, and in so far as possible to 
humanize this most human science. A work on Socrates must of necessity 
follow the beaten path. It is a well-known country through which our 
guide would lead us, and there is little which he can do but put the old 
familiar facts in new and more dramatic form. For students this is the chief 
value of M. Piat's book. He gives careful attention to the social situation 
out of which Socrates grew ; he describes, in so far as it can be described, 
the youth of the world-forming sage ; he pictures the labors of the preceptor 
of Athens, and then he turns to a discussion of the Socratic doctrine. M. 
Piat's discussion of the aim of Socrates, and of the methods by which he 
sought to realize this aim, are particularly full and satisfactory. I find 
nothing to criticise in them and much to commend. Full attention is given, 
in the discussion of the Socratic ethics, to the fact that Socrates wrought a 
revolution by generalizing the practice of ‘the common man.’ The re- 
ligious character of the master, possibly the most commonly neglected 
aspect of his life, is here carefully treated. The book closes with a brief 
discussion of the influence of Socrates. Into the pedantry of Socrates, 
of Xenophon, or of Plato, M. Piat does not go. His aim is not to criticise, 
but merely to present in outline the well-established facts of the master’s 
life and mission. This task he has performed acceptably. The volumes of 
this series will be of service rather by extending philosophic knowledge than 
by increasing it, and to this end they are designed. Yet certain volumes of 
the series will be eagerly awaited by scholars, especially those on Male- 
branche and the other French philosophers, while the Avicenna of Baron 


Carra de Vaux will be most welcome. 
ERNEST CARROLL MOORE. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


The Spiritual Life; Studies in the Science of Religion. By GEORGE A. 

Cor. New York, Eaton and Mains, 1g00.—pp. 260. 

This volume contains both a contribution to the psychology of religion, and 
an attempt to apply these psychological results to the normative problems 
which arise in the study of religion. Since the burden of the book is the val- 
uation of certain current concepts of spirituality, it has a philosophical as well 
as a psychological interest. Unfortunately, criticism is made somewhat dif- 
ficult by the decidedly practical tone of the book, and one is uncertain 
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whether the pedagogical earnestness of the author, and his special pleading 
for a reform of religious opinion, should be made the subject of the same 
sort of judgment that is passed upon purely scientific effort. Since, however, 
the incorporation of the results of the so-called psychology of religion into the 
philosophy of religion promises to be a problem of the near future, it would 
seem that the first effort in that direction should receive serious considera- 
tion. As to the psychological portions of the book, there can be no doubt 
that Professor Coe has made an original and probably valuable contribution 
in his chapter on ‘‘ Religious Dynamics,'’ which is a restatement of a recent 
contribution to the Psychological Review. Probably every one who exam- 
ines his studies carefully, will agree with Starbuck that both methods and 
results are valuable. In his explanation of religious transformation, by re- 
ferring them to the phenomena of expectation, suggestibility, and tempera- 
mental differences, Professor Coe has developed a side of the study which 
is of considerable importance. Hitherto the problem has been largely the 
determination of the zdea/ content of consciousness preceding and during 
conversion, with a study of environmental conditions. In bringing forward 
the functional side, and in so doing, supplementing the questionaire method 
by an introduction of experiment upon the subjects themselves, one of the 
chief difficulties of previous investigations has been avoided. For the mere 
descriptions of the content of the subject's experience, as gotten through 
the questionaire method, includes a valuation of that experience in terms of 
the prevailing notions of what that experience should be. This the recur- 
rence of certain catch-words in the answers to questions clearly indicates. 

Professor Coe’s results are certainly striking. Asa result of his exami- 
nation of seventeen subjects for temperamental indications, for evidences of 
suggestibility, and for the presence of striking mental and motor automatism, 
he finds convincing percentages in favor of the theory that religious trans- 
formation is conditioned by expectation, by the predominance of sensibility 
over intellect and will, by the possession of the sanguine and melancholic 
temperament (as determined by Wundt's principle of classification), and by 
a high degree of suggestibility. One unsatisfactory feature of his results, 
however, as they appear in publication, cannot be denied. While the union 
of the two principles of classification of temperament, the qualitative and 
quantitative, commends itself, still, realizing the difficulty of the most rudi- 
mentary temperamental classification, we do not feel that the author's assur- 
ance that his classification of the subjects was determined by a considera- 
tion of ‘‘a wide range of facts’’ quoted from the answers to questions 
and from personal observation, is sufficient to satisfy us entirely as to the 
correctness of his classification, especially since it becomes fundamental in 
his later conclusions. 

The closing chapter of the book is entitled ‘‘ A Study in Spirituality."’ 
Genetic and social psychology have long since contributed their quota of 
material for the valuation of religious experience, and now the experimental 
method proposes to use its data in the determination of a norm of spiritu- 
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ality. Taking his studies of relation of temperament and religious experience 
in conversion as a starting point, Professor Coe comes to the conclusion 
that the tendency of present-day religious experience is to identify the con- 
cept of spirituality with a type of experience which is possible to but two 
temperaments, the sanguine and the melancholic. This position he finds 
further substantiated by a study of the qualities of sainthood, as understood 
by the church throughout its history, and by an analysis of the Methodist 
hymnal, wherein he finds a large percentage subjective and emotional, and 
of the sort of hymns that make their appeal to these temperaments alone. 
With these facts he connects the predominance of the feminine element in 
the church, and the failure of the church to reach the stronger temperaments 
among the men. 

Interesting as this theory certainly is, and valuable as it may be asa 
suggestion for practical religious activity, it may well be questioned whether 
the facts it records are sufficiently inclusive to warrant these generalizations, 
and whether the analysis of spirituality upon which he bases his negative 
criticism, does justice to either the present or historic concept of spirituality 
in its fullest significance. It may well be doubted whether the examples of 
sainthood (St. Augustine, St. Francis, and St. Anthony being taken as 
types) is really typical, whether St. Chrysostom and St. Athanasius would 
not show another side if subjected to examination, and even whether St. 
Augustine and the modern Newman (with their marvelous union of intellect 
and will) are not nearer the general notions of spirituality than the ‘man 
of straw’ which is subjected to criticism. Again, would nota study of the 
great historic hymns of the church, to say nothing of the Episcopal hymnal, 
have disclosed another concept of the spiritual? The point which I wish 
to make is that Professor Coe’s generalizations and criticisms are based 
upon a very limited view of religious experience, and are essentially of the 
nature of special pleading to a special group of minds. 

Above all, there is essentially an argumentum in circulo in the attempt 
to pass from the psychological to the normative point of view. The psycho- 
logical starting point is essentially a well-defined concept of religious 
experience in conversion, and if the facts themselves are to be subjected to 
statistical methods, only such can be examined as can be gathered under the 
norm of investigation. To use the variations from that norm to criticise 
the norm itself, is like using the psychology of space to criticise the notion 
of object and space itself. Besides, the determination of a norm of value 
is a product of the analysis of a historic struggle toward an ideal, and not 
of the interpretation of a few facts gathered together for the purpose of a 
restricted and special investigation. If Professor Coe’s volume is a practical 
manual of the spiritual life in one of its most striking phases, for the use of 
practical men, we believe that it will be found of value to such as have need 
for it. From the standpoint of the philosophical student, it contains one 
valuable contribution to psychology and many suggestive and interesting 
reflections. W. M. URBAN, 

Ursinus COLLEGE. 
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The Relation of Berkeley's Later to His Earlier Idealism. By Caru 

V. Tower, Ann Arbor, 1899.—pp. 71. 

This study of Berkeley is Dr. Tower's thesis, which was presented to the 
faculty of Cornell University for the degree of Ph.D. It is a thoroughly 
sympathetic piece of interpretation, whose evident intention is to break down 
the common rendering of Berkeley's writings, and to substitute for it such a 
statement as the author himself would give were he among us to-day. In 
this attempt, Dr. Tower seems to have been remarkably successful ; his 
attack upon the historical interpretation is strong ; his tracing of the tran- 
sitions in thought or statement as we pass from earlier to later writings is 
careful and subtle ; and his appreciation of the various ‘points of view’ 
is so delicate as at times to transform the interpretation into an apology— 
such an apology, however, as Berkeley himself might have made had he 
been able to look back upon his work in its entirety. 

The contention of the thesis is that the earlier and the later writings of 
Berkeley are not, as commonly represented, directly antithetical, but that 
from beginning to end there is development in thought or in statement, 
which is not only continuous, but also consistent with itself. In other words, 
though the theory of vision seems to be the work of one who is a sensational- 
ist, nominalist, and even subjective idealist, while the Szvzs stands for ra- 
tionalism, realism, and objectivity, these are not the writings of two men, 
nor the conflicting statements of a man who has abandoned one attitude 
for another ; they are the different stages in the development of the ex- 
pression of one thought, as Berkeley's theory is worked out bit by bit into 
clear consciousness. There are, Dr. Tower tells us, three circumstances 
which have led to the prevalent misinterpretation of Berkeley. First, he 
was not a system-maker; his results were never gathered together and 
viewed from a common standpoint. Second, the early writings were almost 
wholly polemical, so that in the enthusiasm of his new theory, which was 
to destroy abstract ideas and naturalism, Berkeley often left his statements 
unguarded and open to misconstruction. Finally, it is only the early writ- 
ings which have influenced the course of philosophic thinking ; hence they 
have been over-emphasized, and being taken to represent the antagonism 
to realism and rationalism, have been interpreted without reference to the 
author's own later statements. For all these influences, it is urged, we 
must allow in seeking for the author's meaning. 

Chapter I., which deals with abstract ideas, attempts to save the earlier 
writings from the extreme nominalism which would render impossible a 
consistent transition to the later realism. Dr. Tower tells us that Berkeley 
never denied the existence of ‘general ideas’; what he attacked were 
general or abstract ‘images’; contents of the mind are all particular, 
since all are images ; and yet these images may be representative, and so 
do service in the general thinking which Berkeley always assumes as actual. 
This representative image, particular in content but general in its represen- 
tative meaning, is the forerunner of the notion which is the later universal. 
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Chapter II. follows the changes of the term ‘idea’ as Berkeley's thought 
progresses. In the 7heory of Vision, ‘idea’ is mere sensation, it is the 
sense-datum which by association serves as the sign of other sensations 
which together with it give the object. Inthe Principles, the ‘idea’ is the 
object ; and here it appears that objectivity implies not only passively re- 
ceived sensation, but also the activity of mind as constitutive. In the Siris, 
the perceived ideas or objects are found to be subject to law, and from this 
there develops the thought of a conceptual worldin the Divine Mind as the 
reality upon which our sensuous knowledge depends. In this progress, 
Berkeley passes from the statement that all conscious content is resolvable 
into sensation, to the study of the objective reference of consciousness ; and, 
with respect to this latter, he finds that it implies conceptual activity upon 
the part of the individual consciousness, and an objective Divine Mind 
upon which existence may rest. The taking of the latter statements does 
not evidently involve the giving up of the former. In Chapter III., the first 
sections, dealing with the constitution of experience, show how the universal 
sign-language loses its arbitrariness, and becomes an expression of the ra- 
tional and necessary laws of Nature. This change is natural and inevitable 
as Berkeley sees more and more clearly the ‘thought’ aspect of all per- 
ception, which he had formerly disregarded, though he had never denied it. 
The later sections of the chapter, reaffirm the statement that Berkeley's 
nominalism and rationalism are not antagonistic. It is simply that the rep- 
resentative image gets more and more clearly its proper conceptuai charac- 
ter, as the objectivity of perception demands an explanation. In the ex- 
planation of objectivity, Dr. Tower assures us, the conceptual activity of 
the mind and the universal ideas of the Divine Mind were necessary pre- 
suppositions. 

In the last section of Chapter III., Dr. Tower points out the changes in 
Berkeley's views of the self and of God. In the Zheory of Vision, our 
knowledge of the self is purely empirical: it is Locke’s empirical con- 
sciousness of the passing states. But as the constitutive activity of thought 
is recognized, the self becomes an active spirit, creative, and sharing in the 
nature of God. The theory of God also develops to meet this view of the 
self, God being the Divine Reason and Will to whose laws the human spirit 
conforms. It is interesting to note that Dr. Tower seems to interpret 
Berkeley as finally going beyond Kant, in his emphasis upon the constitu- 
tive activity of mind. 

In his conclusion, Dr. Tower sharply condemns Green's attempt to in- 
terpret Berkeley as a subjective idealist. Green has entirely neglected 
the concipfi,; the object is not wty perception at any rate, for it can exist 
independent of me; but it is not even mere /ercifi, for in all perception 
there is a thought element which Berkeley found to be quite consistent 
with his analysis of all conscious content into particular sensation. 

The discussion is a very interesting one, and though somewhat involved, 
it always centers itself about two points well worthy of consideration: (1) 
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the analysis of conscious content into sensation does not commit us to a 
denial of the conceptional or thought value of the content; (2) the expla- 
nation of objectivity in consciousness depends directly upon the concep- 
tual character of our thinking. This latter seems to be the Kantian 
thought that objectivity implies universality and necessity. In this connec- 
tion, one may perhaps venture the suspicion that it is scarcely possible his- 
torically for Berkeley to stand so close to Kant as Dr. Tower represents 
him. The author has made his case very strong, however, and certainly 
his study has thrown much new light on the general nature of Berkeley's 


standpoint. 
ALEX. MEIKLEJOHN. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Brain in Relation to Mind. By J. SANDERSON CHRISTISON. Second 

edition. Chicago, The Meng Publishing Co.—pp. 143. 

The object of this book is to present in brief form the actual state of 
knowledge on the subject of which it treats. It is intended for ordinary 
readers, and not for special students, whether physiologists or psychologists. 
The author devotes one chapter to the subject of brain cells, and then goes 
on to consider the attempts that have been made to localize the various 
sensory and mental functions in special regions of the brain, attempts which 
he regards as unsuccessful. He then considers the form and size of the 
brain in relation to mental power, and shows that such power bears no 
definite relation to the complexity of the brain, and is only slightly con- 
nected with size of brain. Dr. Christison’s views are anti-materialistic, and 
he shows that the materialistic doctrine has no basis except the well-known 
fact that there is some sort of connection between the mind and the brain. 

James B, PETERSON. 


Gemeinschaft und Persiniichkeit im Zusammenhange mit den Grundziigen 
geistigen Lebens: FEthische und psychologische Studien. Von Dr. 
ALFRED WENZEL. Berlin, R. Gaertner, 1899.—pp. 141. 

This work consists of three parts: (1) Individualism and Collectivism 
in a moral Light; (2) General Structure of the Spiritual Life, Thinking, 
Knowing, Understanding ; (3) Community, Society, Personality. The first 
part is ethical, the second psychological, the third sociological. The fun- 
damental thought of which the book may be said to be an exceedingly able 
exposition in outline, is that individuality and social community are the two 
inseparable poles of moral personality. These two factors have been pres- 
ent from the very beginning of moral history. ‘‘ Man is member of a com- 
munity, long before his spiritual nature is awakened to freedom and self- 
consciousness "' (p. 111). Part i formulates this view and justifies it by 
historical illustrations, part ii gives it a psychological foundation, and part 
iii develops it further and applies it to current problems of social life. 
With no disparagement to the conscientious thoroughness and independ- 
ence of the author's thought, the book may be said to be written from the 
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point of view of Wundt, both in its psychological and in its ethical doc- 
trines. In the preface, Dr. Wenzel speaks of this volume as a preliminary 
study to a more comprehensive work on the same subject which he has in 
mind. It is sincerely to be hoped that he will succeed in carrying out his 
larger purpose, 

F. C, FRENCH. 


Free Will and Determinism in Relation to Progress: A cul de sac. By 
C. J. MELRosE. London, The New Century Press, 1899.—pp. 53. 
This little brochure consists for the most part, of a vigorous statement of 

the doctrine of motive determinism on the basis of the usual arguments and 

assumptions. The argument for freedom from the affirmation of con- 
sciousness is easily brushed aside, by identifying ‘the affirmation of con- 
sciousness’ with the inconceivability of the contrary. Causation alone is 
conceivable, and consciousness therefore pronounces against freedom 
rather than for it, as popularly supposed. The exposition and defense of 
determinism is only preliminary to the author’s main purpose, which is to 
show that the hope of progress depends upon the truth of determinism. 

Whether one subscribe to free-will or determinism, one must inevitably end 

in a cul de sac of fatalism, in the former case a fatalism of inscrutible 

caprice, in the latter a fatalism of inexorable necessity. These two fatal- 
isms are as far apart, however, as optimism and pessimism. 

‘* Instead of determinism being destructive of responsibility, it is, on the 
contrary, the doctrine of free-will which utterly annihilates all that can 
be really meant by the term. We call a man irresponsible for his actions 
when we hold that he does not act from rational motives. But, if free-will 
be true, action does not result from motives, rational or otherwise. .. . 
The doctrine is an outrage on humanity and common sense. That human 
conduct has gradually but surely become more altruistic is patent to any 
one not wilfully blind. But the doctrine of free-will is a doctrine of despair 
pure and simple. Progress is utterly out of the question while an irrational 
despot has the ruling voice. . . . From the point of view, then, of human 
progress, free will leads into a complete cu/ de sac. . . . You have a con- 
sciousness that you are not merely a cog on the gigantic wheel of 
causation; . . . that you are making a spontaneous effort to help humanity 
along. . . . All this isa mere delusion. You are doing exactly what, in 
the given conditions, you could not help doing. . . . Progress will go on, 
but our part in it is merely that of automata—puppets worked by invisible 
wires. All is causation—inevitable sequence. . . . And so we get back to 
fatalism—truly not the fatalism of utter despair involved in the doctrine of 
free will, but fatalism all the same. Free will exc/udes progress ; causation 
postulates it, but it is the progress of necessity."’ The only proof offered for 
the identification of necessity with progress is a reference to the progressive 
tendency of evolution. Evolution, however, is a rather uncertain witness. 
Parasites and degenerates are as necessary products of the evolutionary 
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process as the higher types of life. Even granting the progressive character 
of biological and social evolution, this is but a brief phase in the cosmic 
process, and can hardly serve to prove the eternal process, as a whole, 
progressive. Indeed, we are assured by the very apostle of evolution that 
dissolution is its necessary complement. Not until it is shown that necessity 
is the working out of the plan of a beneficent intelligence, can we be certain 
that it must involve progress. It should not be forgotten that progress is 
not merely an orderly process, but an orderly process from the lower to the 


higher. 
F, C. FRENCH. 


Saget sulla teoria della conoscenza. Saggio primo: Sui limiti e l’oggetto 
della conoscenza a priori. Per Cosmo GUASTELLA. Palermo, Remo San- 
dron, 1898.—pp. 571. 

This is the first of a series of three essays that the author promises us on 
epistemology. It deals with the question of the a frior? elements in knowl- 
edge, attempting to justify their existence, and to point out the limits in their 
application. The author starts from the point at which Kant had arrived, on 
the one hand, and from Mill, Spencer, and Bain on the other. The result is 
to a large extent a compromise between the opposing schools with a few ad- 
vances uponeach. The first chapter is devoted to a discussion of the judg- 
ment and the concept. The result attained is that reasoning deals with con- 
crete objects rather than with concepts, and that with the rejection of the 
concept there goes hand in hand the abandonment of the analytic judgment 
that has been dependent upon it. The predicate of a proposition is never de- 
rived from the subject—both are but words applied to a common object. 
From this, the argument progresses to the conclusion that all reasoning is with 
particulars, and deduction is merely the interpretation of the results obtained 
by induction. The second chapter attacks the problem of the metaphysical 
ultimates : substance, space, time, and causation, and reduces all to groups 
of phenomena and to connections between phenomena. The thing-in-it- 
self is but a psychological fiction to explain the uniformity of the connection 
of phenomena, causation a term to indicate the constancy in the temporal 
sequence of phenomena. Upon the basis of this destructive criticism, it is 
asserted that there are two kinds of judgments, judgments of existence, that 
affirm the existence of objects inthe external world, and judgments of com- 
parison, that affirm the identity or difference between objects. It is this dis- 
tinction that furnishes the basis for the succeeding arguments of the book, 
and that gives Signore Guastella’s theory whatever originality that it may 
possess. The third chapter asserts that the distinction between judgments 
of existence and of comparison runs parallel to the distinction between 
a priori and a posteriori. All judgments of existence are empirical, and 
derive their validity from frequency of association. They have, therefore, a 
psychological warrant, but cannot be metaphysically necessary. Judgments 
of comparison, on the contrary, are purely subjective in their origin, and give 
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a necessity that is based upon the fundamental laws of mind and independent 
of any experience. The two succeeding chapters are given to an exami- 
nation of the theories of Taine, Condillac, Kant, Hegel, and others in the 
light of the preceding conclusions, The discussion of Kant’s theory brings 
out in more detail some phases of the author's position. In the main, 
our author reduces Kant’s doctrine of the a frior7 to a series of incon- 
sistencies. In the first place, the assertion that experience can never give 
universally valid truth is questioned. It is affirmed that this proposition 
can itself only be derived from experience and so is inherently uncertain. 
The doctrine of the noumenon is also an unwarranted extension of the 
category of causality beyond any possible experience. Even the conclusion 
of the A®sthetic, that space is a form of the mind, is affirmed to be rendered 
untenable by the advances of metageometry. All this is taken to prove that 
no judgment of existence is a frior?, On the other hand, it is not possible 
to give up the universal necessity of mathematical truths, and the sixth 
chapter solves the difficulty by proving that all mathematical propositions 
are judgments of comparison, and so need not be dependent upon 
subjective forms for their validity. The comparison may be universally 
true whether any general truth may be ascribed to the existences compared 
or not. The next chapter shows the inadequacy of the attempts made 
by the empiricists to account for mathematical judgments, while the eighth 
chapter insists that the feeling of necessity is not due to frequency of asso- 
ciation, but results from the fundamental nature of our thought. That 
our feeling of necessity can be justified, is due to the fact that there are no 
connections between things except as they are given in our consciousness. 
The necessity of mental laws is therefore mirrored in the connections of 
things. The final chapter is devoted to proving that the doctrine of the 
inconceivability of the opposite, as stated by Spencer and Bain, can be ap- 
plied to the author's purposes. 

Signore Guastella’s system, then, so far as it has been developed, is an 
empiricism that lays claim to universality for its conclusions from its very 
narrowness. It recognizes nothing but phenomena, but since it recognizes 
only phenomena, its results obtained from experience must be universally 
valid. The defects of the system are evident at a glance. Many of them 
would have been remedied if the author had been familiar with the writings 
of the more modern logicians, and others would have been impossible in the 
light of a knowledge of recent psychology. The chief imperfections are 
due to the retention of the old psychological atomism that can find no 
explanation for mental connections, except in the elements juxtaposed. 
The distinction between judgments of comparison and of existence rests 
rather upon repeated assertion than upon proof. Nowhere in the book do 
we find a specific differentia between the two, and certainly an examination 
of mind does not reveal comparisons without things compared. The argu- 
ments that deny necessity to one kind of judgment, would deny it to the 
other also. The distinction seems all the more unnecessary in the light of 
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the fact that even things are merely phenomena, and so as subjective as 
their connections. The style of the author seems over-prolix. The argu- 
ment could have been stated in a third of the space, and have been in- 
creased in cogency by the condensation. The proof-reading of the volume 
was deplorably inaccurate, Misprints are to be found on nearly every 
page. 
W. B. PILLsBuRyY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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Von AuGust MESSER. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1900.—pp. 51. 
Der Aufsats in der Muttersprache. Von H.ScHILcer. Berlin, Reuther 

& Reichard, 1900,—pp. 68. 

Questions de morale. Lecons professées au collége libre des sciences 
sociales par MM. Paris, Félix Alcan, Ancienne Librairie Germer Bail- 
liére et Cie, 1900.—pp. vii, 331. 

Essai sur l imagination créatrice. Par Tu. Ripor. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1900.—pp. vii, 304. 

‘ariétés philosophiques. Par J.-P. DURAND (De Gros). Deuxiéme édition, 
revue et augmentée. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1900.—pp. xxxii, 333. 

L’imagination et les mathématiqgues selon Descartes, Par PIERRE Bovu- 
TROUX. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1900.—pp. 45. 

La philosophie de H. Taine. Par Giacomo BAZELLOTTI, traduit de 
L'Italien par AUGUSTE DietTrRicu. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1900,—pp. xxvii, 
448. 

David Hume: Moraliste et Sociologue. "ar G. LECHARTIER. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1900.—pp. 275. 

Les approximations de la vérite, Par Hervé BLONDEL. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1900.—pp. xii, 239. 

La féedération del Europe. Par J. Novicow. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901.— 
pp. 807. 

Shakespeare, Voltaire e Alfieri e la tragedia di Cesare: Saggio di critica 
psicolegica. Per Luigi pe Rosa. Camernio, Tipografia Savini, 1g00.— 
pp. xiv, 389. 

Prolegomenit la ‘‘filosofia scientifica.”’ Per FRANCESCO DE SARLO. 
Roma, Ermanno Loescher & Co., 1901.—pp. viii, 241. 

Meditationes philosophicae de nonnulis ad poema pertinentibus. Per A. 
G, BAUMGARTEN. Ristampa Dell’Unica Edizione Del 1735. A Cura 
Di BeENDETTO Croce. Napoli, 1g00.—pp. viii, 46. 

Storia della evoluzione, con un breve saggio di bibliografia evoluszio- 
nistica. Per CARLO FENIZzIA. Milano, Ulrico Hoepli, 1901.—pp. xiv, 
399- 

Corso elementare di filosofia. Per CARLO CANTONI. Volume Primo 
Psicologia Percettiva, Logica, 12* Edizione, Corretta dall'Autore. Mi- 
lano, Ulrico Hoepli, 1g901.—pp. xvi, 278. 

Figh della gloria. Per ADOLFO PADOVAN. Milano, Ulrico Hoepli, 1gor. 
—pp- 463. 











NOTES. 


The ninth annual meeting of the American Psychological Association is in 
session at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, as this number of the 
REVIEW goes to press. The sessions of the Association extend over three 
days (December 27-29), and parallel sections are being carried on for the 
reading and discussion of experimental and philosophical papers. 


The Western Philosophical Association, which was organized a year ago, 
is holding its first regular meeting at Lincoln, Nebraska, on January Ist and 
2d. The secretary, Professor A. R. Hill, of the University of Nebraska, 
reports that a large number of papers have been promised, and that indi- 
cations seem to point to a large and successful meeting. 


H. Heath Bawden (Ph.D., Chicago, 1900) has been appointed to a teach- 
ing fellowship in Philosophy in the State University of Iowa. 

The position of Dean of Women and Instructor in Pedagogy in Southwest 
Kansas College, Winthrop, Kansas, has been filled by the appointment of 
Miss Pearl Hunter, Fellow in Pedagogy at the University of Chicago. 

W. B. Lane (Ph.D., Wisconsin, and last year honorary fellow at Cornell) 
has been appointed Professor of Philosophy at Mount Union College, Ohio. 

W. C. Bagley (Ph.D., Cornell) has been appointed an assistant in psy- 
chology at Cornell University. 

We give below a list of articies, etc., in the current philosophical journals : 

MIND, No. 36: W. Caldwell, Pragmatism; F. C. S. Schiller, On the 
Conception of ' Evepyera 'Axewyoiag ; W. R. B. Gibson, the Principle of Least 
Action as a Psychological Principle; 2. 2. Marett, the Normal Self: a 
Suggested Formula for Evolutionary Ethics; Y. A/irn, The Psychological 
and Sociological Study of Art. Discussions, Critical Notices, New Books, 
Philosophical Periodicals, Notes and News. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, VII, 6: Howard C. Warren, The Fourth 
International Congress of Psychology ; Edward Thorndike, Mental Fatigue 
Il. ; Mary Whiten Calkins, An Attempted Experiment in Psychological 
Esthetics ; C. E. Seashore and Mabel C. Williams, An Illusion of Length. 
Discussion and Reports, Psychological Literature, New Books, Notes. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLoGy, XII, 1: August W. Trettien, 
Creeping and Walking ; /. Anged/, Discrimination of Clangs for Different 
Intervals of Time; William Chandler Bagley, The Apperception of the 
Spoken Sentence: A Study in the Psychology of Language; Grace A. 
Andrews, Studies of the Dream Consciousness ; /. £. Barre//, The Rela- 
tion of Stimulus to Sensation : A Reply to Max Meyer's Criticism on Prof. 
C. Lloyd Morgan's paper. Psychological Literature, Communications, 
Books Received. 
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ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, VI, 4: /u/ius Bergmanu, 
Die Grundsatze des reinen Verstandes ; Hans Kleinfeter, Zur Formulierung 
des Tragheitsgesetzes; Afax Dessoir, Beitrage zur Asthetik, 1V; Ferdinand 
T dénnies, Jahresbericht iiber Erscheinungen aus den Jahren 1897 und 1898 
(Erster Artikel); 2. Bosanguet, Systematic Philosophy in the United King- 
dom in 1899; _ Bibliographie der gesammten philosophischen Literatur 
(1899) ; Alphabetisches Namenregister zur Bibliographie. 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XIV, 1: Georg Misch, 
Zur Entstehung des franzésichen Positivmus ; Rudo/f Adam, Ueber die 
Echtheit und Abfassungszeit des platonischen Alcibiades 1; Lorenzo 
Michelangelo Billia, Sulle dottrine psicofisiche di Niccolo Malebranche ; 
E. Thouverez, La famille Descartes ; Adolf Dyroff, Jahresbericht iiber die 
deutsche Literatur zur nacharistotelischen Philosophie ( 1891-1896) ; 
Neueste Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der Geschichte der Philosophie. 


KANTSTUDIEN, V, 3: /. Heman, Kant und Spinoza; £. Adickes, Kant 
contra Haeckel: Erkenntnistheorie gegen naturwissenschaftlichen Dogma- 
tismus ; Ultramontane Stimmen iiber Kant. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXV, 10: £. de Roberty, Morale et psychologie ; 
G. Milhaud, Les lois du mouvement et la philosophie de Leibniz ; 
Novicow, Les castes et la sociologie biologique; Xénopo/, Les sciences 
naturelles et l'historie.—Nores ET Discussions, P. Zannery, La droite 
transfinie ; Z. Dauriac, L’hypnotisme et la psychologie musicale :—Revue 
Critique.—Analyses et Comptes Rendus.—Revue des Périodiques Etrangers. 
XXV, 11: A. Zaine, De la volonté; Fragments inédits; Les CONGRES 
INTERNATIONAUX DE I1g00; Congrés international de philosophie, par A. 
Lalande ; IV* Congrés international de psychologie, par L. Marillier ; Con- 
grés international d'histoire des Sciences (A. L.).—Correspondance.—Revue 
des Périodiques Etrangers. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, VIII, 5 ; Congrés Interna- 
tional de Philosophie : Séance d’ouverture ; discours de M. E. Boutroux ; 
Séances de jeudi ; Séances du vendredi ; Séances du samedi; Séances du 
dimanche, et allocution finale de M. E. Boutroux.—Supplement: Né- 
crologie.—La philosophie dans les Universités (1goo-1go1). Livres 
nouveaux.—Revues et Périodiques. 


VIII, 6: £. Boutroux, La philosophie de Félix Ravaisson; HW”. N. 
Kozlowski, Les propositions fondamentales de la science moderne a l'aube 
de la philosophie grecque ; CA. Riguier, Dela distinction entre les sciences 
déductives et les sciences expérimentales ; Z. Chartier, Le probléme de la 
perception.—Etudes Critiques. Les Congrés: Dick May, Le Congres 
international de l'Enseignement des sciences sociales; NV. Vaschide, Le 
IV* Congrés international de Psychologie ; A. Dar/u, Le Congrés d’ Edu- 
cation sociale.—Tables des Matiéres.—Supplement: Livres nouveaux, 
Revues et Périodiques, La philosophie dans les Universités (1g00—1901). 
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